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LIBERTY, EQUALITY, AND 


SUBSERVIENCE 


By numerous publie agencies and private groups 
American secondary education as public policy is 
now being weighed in the balance; consciously or 
unconsciously it is being compared with alternative 
publie policies for dealing with youth. The roots 
of the erisis are in a strengthening of social and 
economic forces which the secondary school has thus 
far largely ignored. To adjust to then., the school 
must make marked changes. If it does not adapt, 
new institutions will arise to hamper and destroy 
it—PauuL R. Mort, Inglis Lecture, Harvard Uni- 
versity, February 17, 1943. 

THESE are strong words. They come to us 
with their urgent request for attention to the 
future at a time when we are vitally engaged 
with the present. We are engaged in a war to 
preserve the “American Way of Life.” The 
public-school system, with its thousands of 
schools throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, is commonly accepted as an integral 
part of that “Way of Life.” Certainly the 
public-school system, including the secondary 
schools, which are the focal points of this dis- 
cussion, has adapted itself in no mean degree 
to education for victory. The stress of the 
emergency requires that schools continue to edu- 
cate for war. This is no small task; it calls 


Researc Anticipating Cases of Juvenile Delin- 
quence Wallace Ludden OO CE ee Ory 
Dr 66 66 0 hh eek Kés Kec ddee ens neeeees Ee 
By 


JOHN K. MOULTON 
PRINCIPAL, HIGH SCHOOL, ROCKPORT, 
MAINE 


for a maximal expenditure of thoughtful in- 
genuity on the part of school people. This ex- 
penditure is a necessary part of the battle to 
Even 
so, there must be some “ultraspection.” We 


preserve the “American Way of Life.” 
must look beyond the war. We are not fighting 
to restore the United States of the past two 
decades. Nor are we fighting to restore the 
high school of the past two decades. Prudence 
demands long-range thinking as well as short- 
range action. The “Atlantic Charter” is ‘an 
answer to this demand in the politicai sphere 
but such advance planning does not entail, for 
example, drawing the Russian-Poland border 
line. So in edueation we need to raise our 
sights oceasionally. But those sights should be 
seeking broad horizons, not detailed boundary 
lines. It is pointless at this time to argue over 
the number of periods each week that shall be 
devoted to the teaching of Latin. But it is nee- 
essary to scrutinize the educational horizon for 
general conditions which will make the teaching 
of Latin, or any other subject, possible. We 
are fighting to preserve democracy and we are 
fighting to preserve free and public education. 
But in neither case are we fighting to preserve 
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the exact form of either for the past two 
decades. 

So the words of Paul Mort need not be a 
cause Wholly for alarm. That there is some 
worth in present secondary education few will 
den Kixpressions of discontent with those 
things not of worth ean be a healthy sign. 
J. S. Mill phrased this more forcefully when 
he wrote, “Nothing is more certain than that 


improvement in human affairs is wholly the 


work of uncontented characters.” We should 
certainly anticipate a different high school in 
1953; and perhaps by intelligent anticipation 


we can make possible this high school, rather 


than “new institutions.” A Maginot-Line eom- 
plex in education could well have the same con 
sequences it had in the military and_ political 
fields. 

In order to survive and prosper, publie secon- 
dary education must preserve those things that 
make it worthy and at the same time eliminate 
those things that make it unworthy. This is a 
the 


To sueceed in this selective house- 


large order. So 1s education of millions 
of youths. 
cleaning there are a few fundamental conditions 
that must be fulfilled. These may be summar- 
ized as follows: 


1. The future edueation must release educational 


from their subservience to economie rights. 

2. The future education must reappraise and re- 

adjust the existing ratio of liberty and equality. 
3. There 


publie and by the future education of their mutual 


must be mutual reeognition by the 
responsibilities. 

1. There are two aspects of this subservience. 
Probably the more widely recognized is the one 
voiced by Winston Churchill in his radio address 
of March 21, 1943. His words apply in Amer- 
iea as well as in England: 

Facilities for advanced education must be evened 
out and multiplied. No one who can take this ad- 
vantage of higher education should be denied this 
chanee. You cannot conduct a modern community 
except with an adequate supply of persons upon 
whose education, whether humanitarian, technical, 


or seientifie, much time and money has been spent. 


The admittanee of students to institutions of 
higher edueation, including junior colleges, must 
be based upon intellectual, not financial, eapac- 
ity. This demands a system far more imagina- 


tive in its daring and thorough in its execution 
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than that of the present systems of state univer- 
sities and scholarships. Private charity cov! 
not adequately house and feed the body af o 
nation if one third of that nation were inad 
Nor do present prae- 
intellectual 


quately housed and fed. 


tices prevent serious loss of man 


power. Scholarships, the private charities in 
the business of education, are available to the 
few when the need is for the many 

Important as this problem is to our eommor 
future, numerically it is greatly inferior to the 
subtler one confronting publie secondary edu- 
eation. Leaving aside the gnestion of higher 
education, it is still apparent to the thoughtful 
observer that, within our own secondary schools, 
economie rights are more effective than eduea- 
tional rights. To grasp the gravamen of this 
complaint, we must reeall the historieal origin 
and growth of the high school. Three quarters 
ot a century ago the academy was the dominant 
institution in secondary education. Semi-pul 
in nature, its prime purpose was preparation 


Demand for a mors 


for liberal-arts colleges. 
varied education, together with a realization 
that education was a right of the many rather 
than a privilege of the few, gradually replaced 
The latter 
broadened its edueational base somewhat, but 


the academy with the high school. 


still retained as one of its few primary aims 
En- 


rollment in the college-preparatory curriculum 


the preparation of its pupils for college. 


in many high schools far exceeded the number 
who actually persevered to enter college. Part 
of the explanation for this lies in financial 
inadequacy. But it is also true that a degree 
of social satisfaction has been attached to the 
eollege-preparatory curriculum, while a corre- 
sponding stigma of social undesirability has be- 
come connected with the other curricula. It is 
significant that communities unable to maintain 
adequate vocational training will devote what 
financial resources they ean to college-prepara- 
tory work. 

Even cities able to support excellent voca- 
tional schools have not solved the problem. The 
report of the New York City subeommittee of 
the Joint Legislative Committee on the State 
Educational System, March, 1943, is a case in 
point. One of the major recommendations of 
this committee reads as follows: 


Reorganize the vocational-high-school curriculum 
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on the assumption that students there have the same 
stake in American citizenship and cultural demoe- 
racy as students in academic high schools, instead 
of apparently assuming that the values of repre- 
sentative democracy are chiefly for the academic 
students and not for those learning trades. 
Because a boy is financially poor must not 
mean that his high-school edueation shall be in 
any way inferior to that of a boy who is finan- 
cially well-off. 
tional rights, which must predominate over their 


Both must have equal eduea- 
respective financial rights. The development of 
the high school as we know it today from the 
semipublie academy of our grandfathers’ day 
must be earried further. 

2. At the time this article is being written, 
there is before the Committee on Edueation 
and Labor of the Senate a bill to provide a 
sum of $300,000,000 to “assist the States and 
Territories in more adequately financing their 
systems of publie education during the emer- 
geney, and in reducing the inequalities of edu- 
cational opportunities through public elemen- 
tary The 
words of the bill are; “No department, agency, 
or offices of the United States shall exercise any 


and secondary schools.” opening 


supervision or control over any school or State 
edueational ageney with respect to which any 
funds are expended pursuant to this Act... .” 
This bill represents an appraisal of the existing 
ratio of liberty and equality, and an attempt to 
readjust the ratio so as to increase equality 
without sacrifice of liberty. (Both words are 
used in the common rather than the absolute 
sense. ) 

Passage of this bill, or failure of passage, will 
not remove the need for intensive reappraisal of 
the ratio of liberty and equality in education to- 
day. The new education must realize that a 
child born in Mississippi is as important to the 
nation as a child born in New York. The former 
state spends $24 per pupil per year to educate 
its youth, the latter $135. The state of Missis- 
sippi, to support a foundation school program 
costing $48 per child per year, would have to 
devote 315 per cent of its relative taxpaying 
Clearly such a situation does not ap- 
A citizen 


ability.? 
proximate equality of opportunity. 
of the United States (and children are citizens) 


1 Data quoted from NEA Bulletin, ‘‘ Federal Aid 
for Edueation,’’ 1942. 
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must not be handicapped beeause he is born in 
a certain locality. Nor ean the nation, in its 
self-interest, permit such sectional inequality. 
The war is providing vivid illustrations to sup- 
The fate of New York is in- 
exorably bound with that of Mississippi; and 
the fate of both is 
youth of both. 
while not so vivid, are equally demanding of 


port this thesis. 
now in the hands of the 
The illustrations in peacetime, 


The youth from Mississippi has a 
And that 
future is, in turn, dependent in part upon this 


our thought. 
share in the future of our nation. 
same youth. 

The present bill before the Senate shows an 
awareness of the popular feeling for liberty. 
that 
Hlome rule in edu- 


There is a general conviction home rule 


must not be surrendered. 
cation has resulted in many fine things, and also 
in many poor things. The results of home rule 
in Ardmore, Pennsylvania, are quite different 
from the results in Putney, Vermont. Freedom 
of enterprise and freedom of initiative are pos- 
sible where the financial support is adequate; 
otherwise the effect of home rule is a restricting 
one. But our nation is growing smaller with 
the progress of transportation and communica- 
The automobile brought Putney and Ard- 
more much closer together than they were in 
The airplane will 


tion. 


the horse-and-buggy days. 
bring them still closer—geographieally, socially, 
and economically. The staunch advocate of un- 
diluted home rule, like the ostrich isolationist 
of 1939, needs ponder at some length the possi- 
bilities inherent in air transport. 

The present inequalities in our publie edu- 
sational system present us with a challenge we 
dare not—nay, cannot—refuse. To aecept this 
challenge calls for a considered reappraisal of 
our existing ratio of equality of opportunity 
and liberty for action. Neither equality nor 
liberty is self-sufficient; a judicious combining 
of the two is required. As a leading Amer- 
ican recently put it: “If we are to retain our 
liberty, we must cultivate in the largest pos- 
sible number of our future citizens an appre- 
ciation of both the responsibilities and benefits 
which come to them because they are free Amer- 
icans.”? 

3. Education remove the 


eannot by itself 


2 J. B. Conant, in The New York Times, February 
21, 1943. 
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dominance of economic rights, nor ean it sue- 
cessfully alone reappraise the ratio of liberty 
and equality. Active co-operation on the part 
of the public is necessary to achieve significant 
results in either of these endeavors. But the 
public has not seen fit in the past actively to 
education for the good of 


, 


work with “publie’ 
both. The question now is not one of placing 
the blame. It active 
recognition by both the new edueation and the 
the responsibilities that each owes 


is rather to strive for 
public of 
the other. 

The schools are the people’s institution, cre- 
ated for the good of the people, and maintained 
The fact 
that these expressions are hackneyed demon- 


to satisty the needs of the people. 


strates the common acceptance of the “public” 
nature of our schools. But it is too often the 
practice of the schools to operate as though 
they were tucked off in a corner, removed from 
The term 
“public” apples in a structural sense, but not 
in a conceptual sense. Structurally our schools 
are public in that matters of policy are decided 
by elected representatives of the people, and in 


the vicissitudes of everyday life. 


the sense that attendance is open to any mem- 
ber of the publie who qualifies as to age, resi- 
dence, and health. Conceptually our schools are 
nonpublic in that the public neither offers to 
participate nor feels that it is urged by the 
schools to participate in the formation of eon- 
ceptual designs. If this were not the ease, the 
CCC and the NYA might have been part and 
parcel of our publie schools, instead of separate 


structural units. 
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Responsibility implies active participation. 
From the public this means adequate financial 
support as well as a lively interest. From the 
schools it requires a keen awareness of the word 
Edward Hallett Carr, professor of 
international politics, University College of 
Wales, may well have had education in mind 
when he wrote: “It can hardly be doubted that 
one of the reasons of the contemporary indif- 
ference to democratic institutions is that these 
institutions have not yet been fully adapted to 
the needs of mass democracy.” 

Such indifference does exist toward public 
education, and must be removed if the present 
forms of publie education are to survive. Per- 
haps it is for the schools to strike the first 
blow. But the schools ean do little without 
active public support, backed by adequate pub- 
lic finance. This will come only from a public 
that has a high conceptual basis for education. 
And this high conceptual basis will come, not 
from a public that feels that the school is an 
institution apart, but from a publie that knows 
by experience that the schools are an important 
part of itself. Highway appropriations are 
willingly granted by a public that has jarred its 
slats riding over bumpy roads. Active partici- 
pation is there, and the realization of the need 
for improvement. Furthermore, there is the 
high conceptual basis, for the public has ridden 
over modern highways. The publie must be 
given a chance to feel the bumps in education, 
and education must see to it that the public 
knows what the modern educational highway is 
like. 


“public.” 


ANALYSIS OF 1943 ATTEN- siatiiadaila titi 


DANCE, 30 REPRESENTATIVE 


UNIVERSITIES 


THIS is a continuation of the report on atten- 
dance in 683 universities and colleges, ScHOOL 
AND Society, December 25, 1943. 

When this annual study was inaugurated 
many years ago, it was limited to 30 univer- 
sities chosen by the late J. McKeen Cattell, 
then editor of ScHooL AND Society, and the 
present writer as being educationally and geo- 


graphically representative. With the enlarge- 


PRESIDENT, THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CINCINNATI 


ment of the scope of the study, the original 
list has been continued for presentation of de- 
tailed statistics. Table VII presents the figures 
for these 30 universities, and there are para- 
graphs of interpretation, including, for com- 
parison, the full-time attendance at each uni- 
versity five years ago. 

One explanation should be made. In the 

3 E, H. Carr, ‘‘Conditions of Peace,’’ p. 20. 
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tables and summaries of the December 25 ar- 
ticle, totals for medical and dental students 
were given exactly as reported by the institu- 
tions. In five eases (Illinois, Ohio State, Pitts- 
burgh, Stanford, and Western Reserve) these 
totals inadvertently included military students. 
In Table VII of this article, the figures for 
medicine and dentistry in these universities have 
been corrected to cover civilian students only. 
These few disparities, which do not affect per- 
centages of gross decrease, will be corrected 
throughout in the combined reprints of these 
articles. 

The University of California reports 11,245 
civilian students at Berkeley, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and other campuses, a decrease of 
7,119 as compared with the 18,364 full-time 
attendance a year ago. To get the picture, 
however, there must be added to 11,245 the 3,354 
military students reported through the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, plus an undesignated 
number of Air Forces students. As to civilian 
freshmen, the statistics are: In liberal arts, 639 
men and 2,243 women (compared with 1,026 
men and 1,413 women a year ago) ; in engineer- 
ing, 270 men and 14 women (582 and 5 a year 
ago); in commerce, 22 men and 64 women (142 
and 74 a year ago); in agriculture, 14 men and 
31 women (99 and 80 a year ago). The figures 
in Table VII are differentiated in Tables I and 
V to show the totals of students on the several 
campuses of the university. The teaching staff 
at Berkeley numbers 1,079; at Los Angeles, 
482; on the other campuses, 815. These figures 
include “certain minor members of the teaching 
staff.” As to Table VII, these explanations are 
pertinent for California: There are 233 chem- 
istry students included in the engineering total 
of 906. The term “other courses” embraces 
nursing, 230 students; librarianship, 23; op- 
tometry, 19; “college unassigned,” 15. Full- 
time enrollment, 11,245 civilian students; in 
1938, 24,809. 

The University of Chicago reports 3,504 full- 
time civilian students, or 1,403 fewer than a year 
ago. Offsetting this are 1,058 military students 
plus an undesignated number of Air Forces stu- 
dents. Reported as “freshmen, liberal arts,” 
are 193 men and 282 women, as contrasted with 
440 men and 316 women in the fall of 1942. 
The enrollments of 685 men and 1,230 women in 
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college and divisions, undergraduate, may be 
compared with 1,492 men and 1,204 women a 
year ago. The graduate divisions have 338 men 
and 319 women, whereas in 1942 there were 986 
graduate students. In Table VII, the term 
“other courses” takes in the School of Social 
Service Administration, 404 students; Federa- 
tion of Theological Schools, 277; students-at- 
large, 55; and Graduate Library School, 54. 
Full-time students, 3,504; in 1938, 6,212. 

With 2,400 soldier students (although the 
October report in Table I indicates only 751) 
and with 2,068 civilians, the University of Cin- 
einnati full-time enrollment in December, 1943, 
exceeded all previous records. The grand total 
attendance includes 4,308 in the Evening College 
and 1,502 in the 1943 Summer Session. Analy- 
sis shows 269 freshmen in liberal arts (174 
women and 95 men); 197 freshmen in engineer- 
ing (160 men and 37 women); 94 in business 
administration (67 women and 27 men); 80 in 
Teachers College (77 women and 3 men); as 
compared with corresponding numbers for 1942 
as follows: 322; 518; 118; and 117. The 541 
students indicated under “other courses” in 
Table VII include 193 women in the College 
of Nursing and Health; 182 women in the Col- 
lege of Home Economies; and 166 (145 women 
and 21 men) in the School of Applied Arts. 
Full-time students, 2,068; in 1938, 4,309. 

The 9,236 resident civilian students reported 
by Columbia University are 1,474 fewer than in 
the fall of 1942, substantially 
equaled by the 1,427 enlisted men on the Morn- 
There are 627 freshmen in 


a decrease 





ingside campus. 
undergraduate courses, or 196 fewer than a year 
ago. Interpretations of the figures given in 
Table VII follow: The liberal-arts total in- 
eludes 623 men in Columbia College, 53 men at 
Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, and 1,079 
women in Barnard College (to be compared 
with 967 women last year). The education total 
represents 578 men and 2,934 women in Teach- 
ers College. The term “other courses” here em- 
braces the New York School of Social Work, 
836 students; nursing, 388; library service, 188; 
university undergraduates, 179 men and women; 
optometry, 29; and dental hygiene, 14. Full- 
time civilian students, 9,236; in 1938, 14,980. 
Counting 3,399 soldiers and sailors, Cornell 
University had a total of 6,567 students in the 
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* Included elsewhere. 
fall of 1943. The enrollment of 3,168 full-time 
civilians (less than half of that a year ago) is 


These represent a pronounced drop from the 
corresponding figures of a year ago: 6,583 full- 


composed of 1,859 women and 1,309 men. In _ time students, including 3,807 in Harvard Col- 
engineering, last year’s attendance of 1,618 lege, with 1,453 freshmen. As Table I shows, 


there is a compensatory quota of 2,527 military 
students. But this is far from the whole story. 
When the report was made, some 17 service 
schools were operating at Harvard with a total 
enrollment of about 8,000. “The turnover in 
some of these schools is very fast, varying from 
3 weeks to 4 months.” In Table VII, it may 
be observed, the students listed for architecture 
and art were in the Graduate School of Design; 
there were 69 men and 72 women taking work 
in the Graduate School of Education; the Law 
School was down to 100 men students. Full- 
time civilian students, 1,710; in 1938, 8,583. 


dropped to 587 this fall. In law, there are 20 


men and 10 women. In the medical school, 18 
15 women civilians are added to en- 


Last year’s 


men and 
listed men to make a total of 317. 
511 in the graduate school has decreased to 216, 
of whom 83 are women. As to civilian fresh- 
men, there are 267 (218 women and 49 men) in 
liberal arts; 98 (91 men and 7 women) in engi- 
neering; and 186 (124 men and 62 women) in 
agriculture; as compared with 448, 510, and 443 
In Table VII, 
“other means home economics, 500; 
nursing, 219; hotel, 52; veterinary, 48. Full- 


in these same fields a year ago. 


courses” 





time civilian students, 3,168; in 1938, 6,890. 
Harvard’s attendance as of October 20 of 
1,710 civilian students ineluded 1,091 in Har- 


vard College, of whom 552 were freshmen. 


A decrease of well over half of the 1942 
full-time enrollment of 11,294 is shown in the 
University of Illinois report of 5,434 civilian 


students. Partially offsetting this loss is the 
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TABLE VII—(Continued) 
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assignment of 3,095 military students on the 
Urbana campus and also in the medical and 
dentistry departments at Chieago. Analysis of 
freshmen shows: in liberal arts, 343 men and 


794 women (970 and 654 respectively a year 
ago); in engineering, 208 men and 4 women 


(892 and 1 a year ago); in commerce, 79 men 
and 84 women (428 and 73); in agriculture, 47 
men and 138 women (284 and 127 a year ago). 
In Table VII, the 793 listed for engineering in- 
clude 221 students in chemistry; ‘other courses” 
means physical edueation, 125; occupational 
therapy, 28; library, 27; landscape architecture, 
26; pre-forestry, 1. The figures for faculty are 
as of March, 1943. Full-time enrollment, 5,434 
civilians; in 1938, 13,872. 

Indiana University reports 3,141 civilian full- 
time students, a decrease of 2,771 as compared 
with the full-time enrollment a year ago. There 
are 2,545 military students. As to freshmen, 
details are as follows: In liberal arts, 311 men 
and 544 women (620 and 532 respectively a year 


ago); in commerce, 107 men and 174 women 
(426 and 122 a year ago) ; in education, 12 men 
and 51 women (11 and 78 a year ago). “Other 
courses” in Table VII 
Full-time enrollment, 3,141 
6,007. 

At the State University of 
2,865 civilian students, a decrease of 2,492 as 
compared with the 1942 full-time enrollment. 
There are 1,386 military students, plus undesig- 
nated Air students. As to 
there are 195 men and 490 women in liberal arts 


means nurses training. 
civilians; in 1938, 


Iowa there are 


Forces freshmen, 
this year as compared with 571 men and 423 
women last year; there are 61 freshmen in engi- 
In Table 
Full-time 
5,901. 


neering, or 118 fewer than a year ago. 
VII, “other courses” means nursing. 
enrollment, 2,865 eivilians; in 1938, 

The 650 military students at the Johns Hop- 
kins University exceed the decrease from 1,275 
full-time students in the fall of 1942 to the civil- 
ian attendance of 698 in the fall of 1943. There 
are 42 freshmen in liberal arts, 34 in engineer- 
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ing, and 23 in edueation now, as compared with 
67, 89, and 15 freshmen respectively a year ago. 
In Table VII, the 76 students (56 men and 20 
women) enrolled in the School of Hygiene and 
Publie Health are recorded in the column desig- 
nated “other courses.” Full-time enrollment, 
698 civilian students; in 1938, 2,041. 

There is a 46.9-per-cent decrease in the Uni- 
versity of Kansas attendance of 1,957 full-time 
civilian students as compared with 3,687 a year 
ago. Almost exactly compensating is the mili- 
tary enrollment of 1,724. As to freshmen, there 
are, in liberal arts, 116 men and 334 women 
(compared with 401 and 338 respectively the 
preceding year); in engineering, 98 men and 2 
women (compared with 237 and 4 the preceding 
year); in education, 1 man and 6 women (com- 
pared with 16 men and 4 women the preceding 
year). In Table VII 
The faculty figures are those for 1942. 
Full-time enrollment, 1,957 civilians; in 1938, 
4,353. 


A decrease of 3,849 is observable in Univer- 


“other courses” means 
nursing. 


sity of Michigan statisties, comparing the eur- 
rent 6,031 civilians with the 1942 full-time en- 
rollment of 9,880. To offset this loss, there are 
2,965 military students, plus an undesignated 
Air Forces number, plus 200 in the Judge Ad- 
voeate General’s School. As to freshmen, the 
In liberal arts, 113 men 
and 690 women (488 and 566 respectively a 


facts are as follows: 


year ago); in engineering, 74 men and 9 women 
(582 and 4 a year ago); in edueation, 4 men 
In Table 
includes nursing, 299 stu- 


dents; public health, 108; in emergency train- 


and 8 women (10 and 10 a year ago). 
VII, “other courses” 


ing, 49. Full-time enrollment, 6,031 civilians; 
in 1938, 11,475. 

A year ago the University of Minnesota re- 
ported a student enrollment of 11,859. This fall 
it is given as 7,288 civilians, of whom 4,935 are 
2,353 these should be 
added 2,667 Army Specialized Training stu- 
dents, plus an unspecified Army Air Forces 


women and men. To 


quota, bringing the campus total to within sight 
of last year’s teaching quota. The graduate- 
school enrollment of 778 a year ago has dropped 
to 405, of whom 187 are women. Analysis of 
freshmen discloses, 343 men and 948 women in 
liberal arts (784 men and 751 women a year 
ago); 229 men and 19 women in engineering 
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(1,006 men and 12 women a year ago) ; 36 men 
and 126 women in agriculture (129 and 144 re- 
spectively a year ago); and 13 men and 89 
women in education (76 and 86 respectively a 
year ago). The total of 1,861 given under 
“other courses” in Table VII ineludes 514 in 
home economies and the undesignated remain- 
der in the general college, university college, 
medical technology, nursing, public-health nurs- 
ing, public health, physieal therapy, and dental 
hygiene. Full-time civilian students, 7,288; in 
1938, 15,148. 

The report of the University of Missouri, in- 
cluding the School of Mines and Metallurgy at 
Rolla, shows 2,115 civilian students, or 2,943 
fewer than in the fall of 1942. There are 1,535 
military students, plus an undesignated Air 
Forces number. In agriculture the decrease is 
from 839 to 242 students, of whom 150 are 
As to freshmen, it is found that the 
drop in engineering is great: 91 men and 1 wo- 
man this fall as compared with 333 men and 4 
a year ago. There are 148 freshmen 
men and 269 women in libera! arts, compared 
with 525 and 201 respectively a year ago; and 
48 men and 42 women starting agriculture, as 
compared with 204 and 63 respectively a year 
Full-time civilian students, 2,115; in 1938, 


women. 


women 


ago. 
5,984. 

The discontinuance of the law school for one 
year is reported by the University of Nebraska 
in presenting its wartime attendance figures. 
There are 2,655 civilian students, a decrease of 
2,615 as compared with the fall of 1942. The 
military enrollment is 1,446 plus an undesig- 
The agriculture and 
home-economies enrollment of 48 men and 256 
women is less than half of the 707 attendance a 
year ago. “Other courses” in Table VII are the 
junior division and advanced specials unas- 
signed, 46 men and 121 women; and nursing, 
157 women. Freshmen figures: in liberal arts, 
162 men and 269 women (360 and 210 a year 
ago); in engineering, 168 men and 3 women 
(442 men a year ago); in commerce, 48 men 
and 96 women (264 and 79 a year ago) ; in agri- 
culture and home economies, 28 men and 82 
women (197 and 108 a year ago) ; in education, 
14 men and 148 women (93 and 182 a year ago). 
Full-time civilian students, 2,655; in 1938, 6,810. 

The Northwestern University civilian enroll- 


nated Air Forees number. 
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ment of 3,772 full-time students is 2,329 less 
than were reported a year ago. There are, 
however, 1,928 military students in addition. 
Analysis of freshmen statistics shows the fol- 
jowing; in liberal arts, 171 men and 476 women 
(406 and 374 a year ago): in engineering, 170 
men and 1 woman (345 men and 1 woman a 
year ago); in commerce, 40 men and 39 women 
(147 and 34 a year ago); in education, 4 men 
The at- 
tendance in the new Northwestern Institute of 


and 40 women (23 and 27 a year ago). 


Technology is 365, as compared with 751 in the 
fall of 1942. Full-time civilian students, 3,772; 
in 1938, 5,933. 

A decrease of 46.7 per cent in Ohio State Uni- 
versity attendance of 5,940 civilian students 
from the 1942 full-time enrollment of 11,152 is 
in considerable measure compensated by assign- 
ments of 2,719 military students, plus an un- 
designated Air Forees quota. The freshmen 
analysis discloses that, in liberal arts, there are 
372 men and 433 women (960 and 456 respec- 
tively a year ago) ; in engineering, 288 men and 
7 women (912 and 7 a year ago) ; in commerce, 
111 men and 236 women (478 and 239 a year 
ago); in agriculture, 36 men and 171 women 
(270 and 187 a year ago) ; in education, 65 men 
and 366 women (212 and 385 a year ago). In 
Table VII, “other courses” 
tion, nursing, optometry, and veterinary medi- 
cine. Full-time enrollment, 5,940 civilians; in 
1938, 13,148. 

The 2,812 civilian students reported by the 
University of Pennsylvania (1,291 men and 
1,521 women) form a total 3,433 less than the 
6,245 full-time enrollment of the autumn of 
1942. There are 2,722 military students, plus 
an undesignated number of Air Forces men. 
The freshmen figures show 186 men and 211 
women entering liberal-arts courses, compared 
with 359 and 180 a year ago; 79 men begin- 
ning engineering (130 a year ago); 106 fresh- 
men in the Wharton School of Commerce and 
Finance (465 a year ago) ; 8 men and 78 women 
starting education (18 and 106 a year ago). In 
Table VII, the 369 students listed under engi- 
neering include 108 taking chemistry; the 445 
students given under “other courses” are stu- 
dents taking oral hygiene, social work, veter- 
inary medicine, and nurses training. Full-time 
enrollment 2,812 civilian students; in 1938, 
7,151. 


includes arts educa- 
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The University of Pittsburgh civilian enroll- 
ment of 3,104 is 2,022 lower than the 5,126 full- 
time attendance of 1942. There are 1,718 mili- 
tary students, plus an undesignated Air Forces 
number. Freshman analysis diseloses that, in 
liberal arts, there are 85 men and 232 women 
(334 and 292 respectively a year ago); in engi- 
neering, 63 men (345 men and 2 women a year 
ago); in commerce, 32 men and 23 women (93 
and 12 a year ago). In Table VII, the 351 re- 
ported for engineering include 28 taking the 
mines course; “other courses” embrace nursing, 
111 students; applied social sciences, 74; retail 
training, 19. Full-time enrollment, 3,104 civil- 
ians; in 1938, 6,199. 

While Prineceton’s attendance of 780 eivilian 
students is only one third of the full-time enroll- 
ment of 1942, the addition of 2,001 military 
students brings the total under instruction up 
to a peak figure. As to freshmen, there are 231 
in liberal arts as compared with 507 a year ago 
and 84 in engineering as compared with 213 a 
year ago. The teaching staff is reported as 289, 
or 36 fewer than in the fall of 1942. Full-time 
enrollment, 780 civilians; in 1938, 2,691. 

The loss of 1,291 in the civilian enrollment of 
2,308 at Stanford University this year as com- 
pared with 3,599 in 1942 is much more than 
counterbalanced by an assignment of 2,921 mili- 
tary students. In the lower division, there are 
117 men and 226 women, whereas a year ago 
Table VII 


follows the usual Stanford form of giving all 


o 


there were 235 men and 236 women. 


students first under liberal-arts headings and 
again under specialized headings, with due de- 
duction for such duplieation. “Other courses” 
in this instance means nursing, with 153 stu- 
dents. Full-time enrollment, 2,308 civilians; in 
1938, 4,135. 

The 3,622 civilian students at Syracuse Uni- 
versity form a total 1,843 less than the full-time 
enrollment in the fall of 1942. 
ever, 2,286 military students, plus an undesig- 
nated number of Air Forces trainees. The fresh- 
man picture is as follows: In liberal arts, 183 
men and 346 women (295 and 304 respectively 


There are, how- 


the preceding year) ; in engineering, 89 men and 
7 women (260 and 5 the preceding year); in 
business administration, 45 men and 121 women 
(232 and 99 the preceding year). In Table VII, 
“other courses” includes home economics, 338; 
nursing, 166; speech, 99; war-service college, 
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45; library work, 19; Pratt Whitney course, 12. 
The teaching are 
those of 1942. Full-time enrollment, 3,622 eivil- 
ians; in 1938, 6,264. 

The University of Texas reports 5,548 civilian 


and gdministrative figures 


students, as compared with 8,195 full-time stu- 
dents a year There are 1,308 military 
trainees, plus an undesignated Air Forces num- 


As to freshmen, the 


ago. 


ber, on the Austin campus. 
facts are: In liberal arts, 444 men and 737 wo- 
men (497 and 583 respectively in 1942); in 
engineering, 362 men and 9 women (333 and 5 
in 1942). The civilian medical students are in 
the Medieal 
medieal students in uniform. 


3ranch at Galveston, along with 
“Other courses” 
in Table VII means fine arts. Full-time enroll- 
ment, 5,548 civilians; in 1938, 9,776. 

At the Tulane University of Louisiana, there 
were on October 30, 1,893 civilian students, or 
1,135 fewer than the 1942 attendance of 3,028 
full-time students. There were 1,484 military 
students. As to freshmen, the record discloses 
159 
(total of 515 men and women a year ago) ; 172 


men and 277 women starting liberal arts 
men and 5 women in engineering (total of 210 a 
year ago); 28 men and 13 women in commerce 
(total of 88 a year ago). In Table VII, “other 
courses” means review courses in graduate medi- 
cine, 224 students, and social work, 76 students. 
The 540 figure cited for the teaching staff “in- 
eludes 112 on leave of avsence.” Full-time at- 
tendance, 1,893 civilian students; in 1938, 2,931. 

The University of Virginia has 614 civilian 
students (of whom 76 are women) as compared 
with 2,061 full-time students in the autumn of 
1942. There are 816 military trainees, plus an 
undesignated Air Forees number. As to fresh- 
men, there are 82 in liberal arts, compared with 
420 a year ago; 35 in engineering,: compared 
with 98 a year ago; and 7 in commerce, ecom- 
pared with 77 a year ago. In Table VII, the 
total of 168 for engineering includes 61 taking 
chemistry. Full-time enrollment, 614 civilians; 
in 1938, 2,786. 

In considering the statisties of the University 
of Washington (Seattle), the report should be 
noted that the fall-semester figures of the col- 
leges of Engineering and Mines (1,201 a year 
ago) “could not be ineluded.” The incomplete 
total reported, 4,090 civilian students, is not 
really comparable, therefore, with the 1942 full- 
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time enrollment of 7,293 students. In addition 
to civilians, there are 1,591 military students. 
Freshman analysis shows 359 men and 1,286 
women beginning liberal arts (1,031 and 986 a 
year ago); and 35 men and 123 women in com- 
merece (287 and 93 a year ago). Full-time at- 
tendance, 4,090 civilians (incomplete) ; in 1938, 
10,393. 

After numerical gains in 1942 and 1941, 
Washington University (St. Louis), reeords a 
decrease from 3,432 last year to 2,279 this fall 
in full-time enrollment of civilians. With 1,085 
enlisted men in the AST, plus an unspecified 
number in the Army Air Corps, the full-time 
teaching load is in all probability higher than 
in 1942-43. There are 459 freshmen in liberal 
arts (319 women and 140 men); 133 in engi- 
neering (127 men and 6 women); 21 in com- 
merce (14 women and 7 men); as compared 
with freshmen totals a year ago of 548 in liberal 
arts, 204 in engineering, and none in commerce. 
Full-time enrollment, 2,279 civilian students; in 
1938, 3,212. 

Western Reserve University’s listing of 1,936 
civilians is 1,002 below last year’s full-time en- 
rollment of 2,938. In addition, there are 446 
military students, plus a larger but undesig- 
As to fresh- 
men, the report shows 165 men and 319 women 
beginning liberal arts, an@4-men snd*81 women 
starting the edueation program, as compared 
with combined 1942 figures of 631 men and 
women in liberal arts and 12 in education. In 
Table VII, “other courses” embraces nursing, 
359; applied social sciences, 113; library sci- 
ence, 37. Full-time attendance, 1,936 civilian 
students; in 1938, 3,106. 

The 42.1 per cent decrease in full-time enroll- 
ment at the University of Wisconsin is changed 
markedly when, to the 5,264 civilians now there, 
are added 1,845 military students, making a 
total of 7,109 as compared with 9,088 last 
There are 34 men and 9 women in 
the law school. The graduate school has 300 
men and 181 women. As to freshmen, the 
record shows 1,210 in liberal arts (834 women 
and 376 men) ; 167 in engineering, all men; 173 
in agriculture (141 women and 32 men) ; and 88 
in edueation (78 women and 10 men); as com- 
peared with 1942 enrollments in these fields of 


nated quota of Air Forees men. 


November. 
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1,627, 692, 358, and 120. Full-time enrollment, 
5,264 civilians; in 1938, 11,438. 

Yale’s autumn attendance of 1,860 eivilians 
(ineluding 583 women) is 3,083 below the 1942 
full-time enrollment of 4,943. The report, how- 
ever, indicates 2,897 military students, plus an 


Bwemt@... 
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undesignated Air Forees number. The 429 lib- 
eral-arts freshmen are hardly more than a third 
of the 1,204 freshmen a year ago. In Table 
VII, “other courses” means nursing, 212 stu 
dents, and drama, 25 students. Full-time en- 
rollment, 1,860 civilians; in 1938, 5,298. 





PRESIDENT CONANT ON POSTWAR 
EDUCATION 

At the end of the war “the academie world 
will have to recover from a shock of a severity 
not before experienced in our history” beeause 
of the edueational shortages created by the war, 
James B. Conant, president, Harvard Univer- 
sity, predicted in his annual report issued on 
January 13. He said in part: 

By and large the United States will face the 
problems of the postwar world with a totally in- 
adequate supply of college and university gradu- 
ates in the age-group from twenty-one to twenty- 
five. To have this deficit made good is clearly of 
paramount importance to the country. By finane- 
ing the future education of a carefully selected 
number of returned veterans for three or four years, 
the nation can at one and the same time wipe out 
the educational deficit created by the war and give 
renewed vitality to our fundamental doctrine of 
equality of opportunity for all. 


President Conant indorsed Federal financing 
of a state-managed program as proposed in the 
veterans’ education bill now before Congress. 
He warned against Federal administrative eon- 
trol of such a program and “the dangers of a 
powerful central government possessing a deter- 
mining voice in educational matters” and said 
that “in education above all other matters we 
must guard the doctrine of local responsibility.” 
He also made abundantly clear in his report that 
his consideration of postwar plans did not mean 
that he expected an early end of the war, saying 
in this connection: 

There are those, who, reflecting the over-optimism 
of a few months ago, feel that the war is nearly 
over. I wish I could share that opinion, but I ecan- 
not. I fear we have ample time to make our plans 
for the return of any large numbers of our fighting 
men. And if planning for the future either in a 
university or elsewhere diminishes in the least de- 
gree the tempo of our war effort, then we have 


failed to keep our faith with those now carrying 
the battle to a desperate enemy. 


In predicting a critical transition period for 
universities after the war, President Conant 
commented that “for three to five years after 
the demobilization of the troops begins, eondi- 
tions will be abnormal in respect to most of our 
graduate professional schools; the same will be 
true though for a shorter period as far as the 
junior and senior years of college are con- 
cerned.” With few exceptions, “there will be no 
college graduates of appropriate age interested 
in the study of law, business, or arts and sei- 
ences except discharged soldiers or sailors,” and 
“three or four years will elapse before the nor- 
mal flow of civilian students from the under- 


graduate colleges reaches the graduate level.” 


THE ATLANTA CONFERENCE OF THE 
AASA, FEBRUARY 15-17 

THE second regional conference of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators will 
convene in Atlanta, February 15-17. The first 
session on Tuesday afternoon, with Worth Me- 
Clure, superintendent of schools, Seattle, and 
president, AASA, in the chair, will consider the 
general topic, “The People’s Schools in War 
and Peace.” After the inY®eation by the Rev- 
erend Edward G. Mackay, superintendent, At- 
lanta East District, Methodist Church, the fol- 
lowing papers will be presented: “The Teachers 
of America Serve a Nation at War,” Edith B. 
Joynes, principal, Gatewood School, Norfolk 
(Va.), and president, NEA; and “Edueation 
and the People’s Peace,” William G. Carr, secre- 
tary, Edueational Policies Commission, NEA 
and AASA. An address will also be delivered 
by Brigadier General Walter L. Weible, di- 
rector of training, Headquarters, Army Air 
Forces, Washington, D. C. On Tuesday after- 
noon, Willis A. Sutton, emeritus superintendent 
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of schools, Atlanta, will preside, and Rabbi 
David Marx, The Temple, Atlanta, will give the 
invocation. Under the general topic, “The Peo- 
ple’s Schools at Home and Abroad,” President 
McClure will tell how “The Schools of Great 
Britain Carry On.” Ellis G. Arnall, governor 
of Georgia, will also give an address. 

“Free School for a Free People” will be the 
general topic of Wednesday morning’s pro- 
gram, with W. Frank Warren, superintendent 
of schools, Durham (N. C.), and vice-president, 
AASA, presiding. After an invoeation by the 
Reverend Herman L. Turner, pastor, Covenant 
Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, Paul R. Mort, 
professor of education, Teachers College, Co- 
“Financing 
American Education in the Postwar Economy.” 
On Wednesday afternoon, Charles B. Glenn, 
Birmingham (Ala.), and past president, AASA, 
will preside, and the Reverend P. H. Dagneau, 
S.M., prineipal, Marist College (Atlanta), will 
Under the general topie, 


lumbia University, will diseuss 


offer the invocation. 
“The People’s Schools Today and Tomorrow,” 
A. C. Flora, superintendent of schools, Colum- 
bia (S. C.), and past president, NEA, will 
speak on “Today’s Challenge to American 
Sehools,” and Willard E. Givens, executive 
secretary, NEA, on “Readjusting the School 
Service to Postwar Needs.” The Thursday 
afternoon session, with President MeClure in 
the chair, will consider “What’s Right with the 
Schools in 1944.” The Reverend James W. 
Middleton, pastor, First Baptist Chureh, At- 
lanta, will offer the invoeation. Thomas Quig- 
ley, of the U. S. Department of Labor, will dis- 
euss “Training Workers for War Industries”; 
John L. Bracken, superintendent of schools, 
Clayton (Mo.), and chairman, AASA Commis- 
sion on Health in Schools, “Health and Phys- 
ical Education”; and John W. Studebaker, U. S. 
Commissioner of Edueation, “Safeguarding the 
Intellectual Foundations of America.” An ad- 
dress on “School Citadels of Democracy” will 
be given by a speaker not announced at the time 


of this writing. 


THE PRESIDENCY OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF MINNESOTA 

Tue Board of Regents of the University of 

Minnesota has appointed a committee to reecom- 

mend to the board a person to sueceed Walter 
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C. Coffey as president of the university. Dr. 
Coffey’s term has been extended from June 30, 
1944, to June 30, 1945, with no statement that 
he will or will not retire at the later date. 
Under present age limitations, President Coffey 
would have been retired at the end of this year 
but for the extension. 

Members of the nominating committee of the 
regents are Fred B. Snyder, veteran presiding 
officer of the board; Albert J. Lobb, of Roch- 
ester; A. J. Olson, of Renville; Sheldon V. 
Wood, of Minneapolis; and E. E. Novak, of 
New Prague. Meanwhile, as was done when a 
president was sought following the death of 
Lotus D. Coffman, the faculty has appointed a 
committee to “consult and advise” with the Board 
of Regents and to make available to the board 
prevalent faculty opinion of men under con- 
sideration. The faculty committee, named at 
the December meeting of the University Senate, 
is made up of O. B. Jesness, agricultural eco- 
nomies, chairman; J. W. Buchta, physics; Ralph 
D. Casey, journalism; John W. Clark, English; 
Marcia Edwards, education; Harold P. Klug, 
chemistry; and J. C. MeKinley, medicine; 
Messrs. Clark and Klug represent the younger 
members of the faculty; namely, those below the 
rank of associate professor. 

Whoever is elected will be the eighth presi- 
dent of the university, starting with William 
Watts Folwell, who took office in 1869, in which 
year collegiate instruction was begun. Serving 
subsequently have been Cyrus Northrup (1885- 
1911), George Edgar Vincent (1911-17), Mar- 
ion Leroy Burton (1917-20), Lotus Delta Coff- 
man (1920-38), Guy Stanton Ford (1938-42), 
and Walter Castella Coffey, 1942 to the present. 

The press release giving the above informa- 
tion adds: 

Charles B. Cheney, veteran political writer for 
Minneapolis newspapers, who has been familiar with 
the Minnesota scene since the early nineties, pointed 
out in a recent article in The Minneapolis Sunday 
Tribune that the last three elected to the presidency 
of the university have been taken from its staff. 
The first of these was President Coffman, who had 
come to Minnesota from the University of Illinois 
and subsequently had become dean of the College 
of Education. There is, however, small evidence 
that the board has either preference or policy in 
the matter of the source from which new presiden- 
tial material shall be considered. 
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(It is interesting to note that Messrs. Ford 
and Coffey also went to Minnesota from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. At the latter institution, in 
1912, Dr. Coffman was a professor of education, 
Dr. Ford, a professor of history, and Dr. Coffey, 
a professor of animal husbandry.—W. C. B.) 


SCHOLARSHIPS AT THE DREXEL 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Tue Drexel Institute of Technology is offer- 
ing a number of scholarships to men and women 
who wish to enter the schools of Business Ad- 
ministration, Engineering, or Home Economics. 
George P. Rea, president of the institute, in- 
cludes the following statement in the announce- 
ment: 


Not confined to graduates of any particular school 
or locality, the awards, which cover two years’ 
tuition, are granted on the basis of scholastic 
ability, character, and leadership and are applicable 
for entrance to both the co-operative (work-study) 
and the accelerated courses of the college. 


Applications for the awards must be made 
to the Scholarship Committee, of which Leon D. 
Stratton, dean of men, is the chairman, before 
March 15. 

The press release on these scholarships also 
earried the following: 


Announcement is also made that applications and 
credentials for the Alice B. Kroeger Memorial 
Scholarship should be received by the Admissions 
Committee not later than April 15. The scholar- 
ship, awarded annually in honor of the first director 
of the Drexel Library School, provides tuition for 
one academic year for graduate students in the 
. . . library school. 


THE WILSON COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

Unper date of January 17, Paul Swain 
Havens, president, Wilson College (Chambers- 
burg, Pa.), announced the establishment of five 
Wilson College Competitive Scholarships of 
$2,000 each and two Wilson College Music 
Scholarships of $1,200 each for freshmen enter- 
ing the college in 1944. 


The competitive scholarships, with a yearly value 
of $500 each, will be awarded on the basis of the 
applicants’ standing in next April’s College En- 
trance Board examinations. The music scholar- 
ships, carrying an annual stipend of $300 each, will 
go to young women of marked ability and superior 
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academic attainment who wish to study musie in 
college. 

Both competitive and musi¢ scholarships are with- 
out geographical limitations. They are open to resi- 
dents of any state in the United States and of any 
Western-Hemisphere nation. 


President Havens adds that, in conjunction 
with scholastic merit, “the character, personal- 
ity, general promise, and financial need of the 
applicant are the chief factors’ in choosing 
candidates. 


AN ALERTNESS CREDIT COURSE IN 
RADIO TECHNIQUE 


JOHN F. Givpert, director, the School of 
Radio Technique, Radio City (N. Y.), released 
the following statement on January 31: 


The school has received approval from the State 
Edueation Department of the University of the 
State of New York to give a special alertness eredit 
course for teachers in the ‘‘Techniques of Prepar- 
ing and Producing Radio Programs in the Schools,’’ 
beginning February 11 and thereafter. 


It is believed that, because hundreds of schools 
and colleges throughout the country are now 
equipped with public-address systems or broad- 
casting facilities, and because radio in edueation 
is steadily growing in importance, the need for 
this type of professional training is apparent. 

The course will give teachers a working knowl- 
edge of the techniques of broadeasting and will 
enable them to produce and direct radio pro- 
grams in the schools. 


HIGH-SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS, 1943-44 


THE enrollment in the publie high schools for 
the year 1943-44 is 5,761,000, or about one mil- 
lion below the peak enrollment of 6,714,000 in 
1940-41, according to a preliminary estimate 
made by the U. S. Office of Education. 

The estimated present enrollment, made up of 
2,701,000 boys and 3,060,000 girls, is approxi- 
mately the same as the total in 1933-34. The 
1943-44 enrollment is 6.2 per cent less than last 
year, and represents a drop of 246,000, or 8.3 
per cent, among the boys and 135,000, or 4.2 per 
cent, among the girls. 

Enrollments in the junior and senior classes 
of high schools have declined between 9 and 10 
per cent since last year. The number of boys 
declined about 15 per cent, the number of girls 
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about 5 per cent. This drop is probably ac- 
counted for by the large numbers of students 
who have left school for work in industry and 
for service in the armed forces. 

The importance of completing their training 
is being continuously urged upon young people 
by Paul V. MeNutt, who is concerned in the 
school-and-work problem both as Federal Secur- 
ity Administrator and as chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission; by John W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Edueation; and 
by Katharine Lenroot, chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. 

NAZI WAR AGAINST ACADEMIC FREE- 
DOM IN FRANCE AND THE 


NETHERLANDS 
A PARTIAL account of the Nazi war on eduea- 
tion in two of the occupied countries—France 
and the Netherlands 
seas sources to the Office of War Information 


was reported from over- 
recently. The Nazis closed the University of 
Strasbourg, now located in Clermont-Ferrand, 
of all of its 
report, 


on December 2, with the arrest 


Alsatian students. According to the 


however, universities in France continue to 


operate. There is an acute shortage of teachers, 
and the Nazi-Vichy influence has affected both 
the curriculum and the textbooks. 

Many teachers have been dismissed for being 
“anti-German” or because they were Jewish. 
Many textbooks, particularly those on history, 
have been suppressed, the Vichy Minister of 
Information having authority to suppress any 
French students are being given lessons 
-the Nazi ideology 


text. 


in “eivie and moral duties” 
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School attendance in 
France has been poor since the armistice. 

In the Netherlands, it is reported, no more 


than 2,300 students now attend the universities. 


of  eollaborationism. 


Nijmegen, Amsterdam, and Leyden universities 
have been closed. Four thousand students have 
been sent by Nazi 
Hanover, Berlin, and various Austrian cities 
About 5,600 are in hiding. Fewer than 400 
were graduated from the universities last year, 
and the University of Utrecht, which has a 
normal enrollment of 4,000, graduated only 48, 


authorities to factories in 


and only two students enrolled for the course 
in physics at the opening of the academic year, 
the British radio reported in January. In Rot- 
terdam only 10 students graduated. 

Education in the Netherlands, too, has been 
threatened by the continued depletion of teach- 
ing staffs. There have been many dismissals 
for anti-German sentiments. Some professors 
have been arrested as hostages. The Germans 
also demand that 20 per cent of all Dutch teach- 
ers be sent to Germany for forced labor. The 
report noted that many university professors 
had been leaders in opposing the Nazis. In 
December, 1942, for example, the rectors of the 
universities formed a delegation to protest to 
Nazi authorities against the Nazi demand that 
students be sent to Germany for forced labor. 

At the present time, the Nazi-controlled Neth- 
erlands press is complaining that professors 
refuse to teach students who have signed a 
“declaration of loyalty” to Germany. On the 
other hand, the Germans are unable to overcome 
the resistance of 12,500 students, despite the 
closing of colleges and suspensions and orders 
to sign a “declaration of obedience.” 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

GeorGe WittiaM McCLe.LuanD, provost, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, was elected, February 
7, to sueceed Thomas S. Gates, in the presidency 
of the university. Dr. Gates was elected to a 
new post, that of chairman of the university, a 
title believed “to be unique in America.” He 
will continue as head of the university and its 
chief officer, but will be freed “from adminis- 
trative duties in order that he may devote him- 


self to the formulation of new policies and plans 
for the development of the university.” The 
change will become effective on June 30. Paul 
M. Musser, administrative vice-president, will 
sueceed Dr. McClelland. 


THE REVEREND J. A. RINGENBERG, chairman, 
Board of Trustees, Fort Wayne (Ind.) Bible 
Institute, has been named acting president of 
succeed the Reverend J. E. 


the school to 


Ramseyer. 
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CONRAD VERNON, registrar, Temple (Tex.) 
Junior College, has been appointed dean of the 
college. O. C. Wilks succeeds Dean Vernon. 

Ratpu O. NAFZIGER, professor of journalism, 
University of Minnesota, has been appointed 
by Ralph D. Casey, director of the School of 
Journalism, as direetor of the new division of 
The 
division was approved by the regents of the 
The pur- 


research in the school. creation of the 
university at a meeting, January 14. 
pose of the division is “to encourage the acqui- 
sition of new knowledge of the press and other 
communieation agencies; to stimulate funda- 
mental and applied research in the fields of 
these agencies; to direct and organize various 
researches undertaken under its sponsorship 

.; to encourage the grant of research funds 
from various sources .; and to seek to ally 
the division with the great research foundations 
which grant funds for study of such social 


agencies as the press.” 


J. D. Novak, formerly of the University of 
Minnesota, has been appointed head of the 
department of mathematics and physics, Mae 
Murray College, Jacksonville, Ill. 


CHARLES ForpyCce, of the department of psy- 
chology, University of Nebraska, has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of education 
and psychology, Nebraska Central College, Cen- 
tral City. 

Lois KIEFER, instructor in astronomy and 
mathematics, University of Illinois, has been 
appointed head of the department of mathe- 
maties, New Mexico State Teachers College, 
Silver City. 

ArtTHUR PatcH McKINLAyY, professor emer- 
itus of Latin, University of California (Los 
Angeles), was appointed recently to a post at 
the University of Texas. At the time of his 
retirement at age seventy, two years ago, Dr. 
McKinlay had spent fifty years in the teaching 
of Latin and Greek. Now, however, according 
to a news release by the University of Cali- 
fornia, “his Greek class at Austin is the largest 
of his long career.” 

J. A. Woorter, former dean, Alderson-Broad- 
dus College (Philippi, W. Va.), has been ap- 
pointed professor of education, Taylor Univer- 
sity, Upland, Ind. 
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mathematics, 


ARCHIBALD, assistant professor ot 
Keuka College Park, 
N. Y.), was recently promoted to a professor- 


(Keuka 


ship. 

ALEX LINN TROUT, executive secretary of the 
Citizens’ Housing and Planning Council, De- 
troit, has been appointed professorial lecturer, 
Wayne University, to conduct a new course in 


city traffic problems. 


ELLA Woopyarpb, research associate in child 
development, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, who was retired in 1943, is research 
director of the Frontier Nursing Service, Wend- 
over (Ky.), “a health demonstration in maternal 
and child welfare, under the direction of Mary 
Breckenridge.” 


Mrs. PHILIP GENTILE, a member of the De- 
troit Council of Churches, has been appointed 
senior university assistant, Wayne University, 
to aid Harrison B. Fagan, whose appointment 
as co-ordinator of the university’s program for 
labor was reported in SCHOOL AND SociETYy, 
November 20, 1943, in the direction of the pro- 
gram. 

FREDERICK J. GaupEt, formerly head of the 
department of psychology, University of New- 
ark (N. J.), has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of psychology, Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, Hoboken, N. J. Dr. Gaudet had been 
visiting lecturer at the institute since 1941. 


M. G. 
maties, Tri-State College (Angola, Ind.), has 
been appointed to an assistant professorship, 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Ill. 


Moore, of the department of mathe- 


Henry S. MILLER, assistant professor of eco- 
College (Flushing, N. Y.), 


absence for service as chief, 


Queens 
leave of 


nomies, 
whose 

Italian unit, enemy branch, Board of Economie 
Warfare, was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
June 26, 1943, has returned to his post at the 


college. 


Henry SCHEFFE, statistical consultant for the 
National Defense Research Council and member 
of the staff of Princeton University, has been 
appointed assistant professor of mathematics, 
College of Liberal Arts, Syracuse (N. Y.) Uni- 
his new duties next 


versity. He will assume 


September. 
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DEAN Friepiy, former teacher of mathe- 
matics, Willis High School, Delaware (Ohio), 
has been appointed to the staff of the depart- 
ment of mathematies, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 


sity. 
ALBERT KLECKNER, credit manager, and 
Joseph Friedlander, merchandising manager, 


Namm’s Store, Brooklyn (N. Y.), have been 
appointed to teach courses in retailing in the 
evening session, School of Business and Civie 
Administration, City College, New York. 


Witsur D. SHENK has been appointed in- 
structor in chemistry, Bucknell University 
(Lewisburg, Pa.), to serve until June 30 while 
sruce J. Miller is engaged in a war research 
project at Columbia University. 


BERTRAND RuSSELL, Who “has been a stormy 
petrel at several American colleges,” has been 
elected a fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
He will return to England during the 


coming summer. 


England. 


K. H. Hererorp, former dean, Hockaday 
Junior College (Dallas, Tex.), has been ap- 
pointed registrar, North Texas Agricultural 
College (Arlington), to succeed the iate Joseph 
B. Preston. 

Z. T. Hurr, dean, Howard Payne College 
(Brownwood, Tex.), has been named registrar, 
a post that he will hold in addition to the dean- 
ship. 


ALBERT E. MEDER, JR., associate professor of 
mathematics, Rutgers University (New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.), has been appointed secretary of 
the university. 

ArtHUR Hays SULZBERGER, president and 
publisher of The New York Times, was elected 
a life trustee of Columbia University, February 
7, to sueceed the late Archibald Douglas, who 
died last December 14. 

Rosert Moses, commissioner of parks, New 
York City, has been elected a trustee of Hofstra 
College, Hempstead, N. Y. 


A FIVE-MAN committee has been appointed at 
Wayne University to act in an advisory capacity 
on matters affecting the newly established Al- 
bert H. Schmidt Foundation. The foundation 
will be concerned with the development of a new 
vocational agricultural school at the university, 
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to provide educational opportunities for return- 
ing veterans and city boys between the ages of 
14 and 18. The committee comprises Burt R. 
Shurly, president, Board of Education; Warren 
E. Bow, president of the university; and David 
D. Henry, executive vice-president of the uni- 
versity. Mr. Schmidt and Howard Blood, of 
the Norge Division, Borg-Warner Corporation, 
have also been invited to serve. Mr. Schmidt, 
a retired Detroit business man, established the 
foundation with a grant of $10,000. 


Recent Deaths 

DEANE BrET SWINGLE, dean, division of sci- 
ence, and vice-president, Montana State Col- 
lege (Bozeman), died, January 18, according to 
a report reaching ScHoou AnD Society, Febru- 
ary 2. Dr. Swingle, who was sixty-five years 
old at the time of his death, went to the college 
in 1906 as professor of botany, to organize the 
work in botany and bacteriology, and continued 
as head of the department until his death. In 
1931, he was named dean of the division of sci- 
ence, and, when A. L. Strand assumed the presi- 
dency of the college in 1937, Dean Swingle was 
appointed to the vice-presidency. 


CHARLES Brockway HALg, chairman, depart- 
ment of English, University of Maryland, died, 
February 2, at the age of forty-five years. Dr. 
Hale had served as instructor in English (1920- 
25), Cornell University; assistant professor of 
English (1925-27), Maryland College for Wo- 
men (Lutherville); and associate professor 
(1927-35), professor (since 1935), and chair- 
man of the department (since 1937), University 
of Maryland. 


FRED ENGELHARDT, president, University of 
New Hampshire, died, February 3, at the age 
of fifty-eight years. Dr. Engelhardt had served 
as assistant instructor (1908-09), Yale Univer- 
sity; instructor and principal (1909-11), West- 
ern Military Academy (Alton, Ill.); principal 
of a school (1911-16), Malone (N. Y.); head, 
department of science (1916-17), William Penn 
Charter School (Philadelphia) ; direetor (1919- 
22), bureau of administration, Pennsylvania 
State Department of Public Instruction; act- 
ing dean (1922-24), College of Liberal Arts, 
University of Pittsburgh; professor of educa- 
tional administration (1924-37), University of 
Minnesota; and president (since 1937), Uni- 
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versity of New Hampshire. Dr. Engelhardt 
was well known in the field of administration, 
and many of his books, especially in public- 
school administration, are considered standard 
works. 

Francis Perry DuNNINGTON, former pro- 
fessor of industrial and analytical chemistry, 
University of Virginia, died, February 3. Mr. 
Dunnington, who was ninety-two years old at 
the time of his death, had served the university 
as adjunct professor of analytical chemistry 
(1873-84), professor of 
(1884-1903), and professor of industrial and 
analytieal chemistry, from 1908 until his retire- 
ment, 1919. 

GEORGE VIES, a member of the staff of the 
Boston Conservatory of Music, succumbed to 
a heart attack, February 4. Mr. Veis, who was 
seventy-two years old at the time of his death, 


analytical chemistry 


had begun his teaching career at Wilson Col- 
lege. In 1909, he went to Smith College as 
head of the piano department, and from 1916 
to 1941 he taught at the Burnham School for 
Girls. 

LauRA ADELE BLIss, former associate pro- 
fessor of music, Smith College, died, February 
5, at the age of eighty-seven years. Miss Bliss 
served on the staff of Vassar College (1879-84, 
1887-95) ; as professor and dean of music, Wil- 
son College (1895-1904) ; and as associate pro- 
fessor of music (1904-23), Smith College. 

THE REVEREND WILLIAM P. Boy D, a professor 
at Mundelein College (Chicago), died, Febru- 
ary o. 
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Other Items 

Tue Advisory Committee of the Army Spe- 
cialized Training Division, which is composed 
of presidents of 10 colleges and universities, 
has made the following recommendations to the 
ASTP 
placed: “It is recommended that all students 


institutions at which units of the are 
of ASTP, while in residence, be registered in 
the institution as regular students and be given 
academic eredit in accordance with the rules and 
standards adopted by the institution, with the 
understanding that these standards be those of 


the various recognized accrediting agencies.” 


THE fifth annual Convention of the Union of 
Professors of Chile was held, January 6-8, 
S. Depart- 


does not 


according to a message from the U. 
ment of State. The 
give the place of the meeting, but the topies 
“Edueational Problems,” “Or- 
ganizational Problems,” “Welfare of Profes- 
and “National Defense and Co-opera- 


announcement 


: 


discussed were 


sorate,” 
tion with Democracies.” 


ACCORDING to a report issued by officials of 
the Soviet Union in London, 122,000 elementary 
and secondary schools are in operation through- 
out the USSR. 
the network of special schools opened for chil- 


“To this figure must be added 


dren of servicemen and guerrillas, attended by 
15,000 children. . . . In the past year, 126,000 
new students were enrolled at Soviet institutes 
and universities. Of this number, 20,000 were 
admitted to medical institutes, 60,000 to indus- 
trial, and 5,000 to art institutes.” 


Shorter Papers... 





FIGHTING MEN ARE COMING BACK 

Ir service in World War I and active duty 
together with two sons in the present war quali- 
fies a member of the American Legion to speak 
on matters of national concern, the writer feels 
justified in presenting reactions to the article of 
R. Worth Shumaker, “Our Fighting Men Are 
Coming Back Some Day—Not To Collectivism,” 
published in The American Legion, September, 
1943. 

The views herein expressed represent only 
those of the writer as a citizen and do not in any 


way reflect the views of the U. S. Army nor any 
of its officers.! 

Mr. Shumaker seems to accept without quali- 
fication, the findings of The New York Times 
survey wherein 7,000 college freshmen were 
found to be deficient in certain isolated facts 
in American history, yet he fails to understand 
how “strong-hearted soldiers and sailors of 
World War II have had instilled in them a love 
of country which knows no defeat, no surrender 

1 Each page of the typescript of this article was 
stamped ‘‘ Passed, Military Censor, G.H.Q., 6, 
S.W.P.A.’’—EDITor. 
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of a single one of those basie charters of 
liberty.” 

We must admit that those 7,000 young people 
did not remember all of their history in spite 
of the fact that it is taught in every elementary 
and secondary school. It is also taught in every 
college and university, but is not required for 
all university curricula. This is often due to 
the fact that students are expected to complete 
pre-training courses before taking up technical 
instruction in certain colleges of the universities. 

We might agree that all the facts listed in the 
Times survey are essential to good citizenship 
and the preservation of the American way of 
life. However, it is one thing to discover a de- 
fect and quite another to locate the cause. Mr. 
Shumaker points out two possible causes: (1) 
the “Progressives” caused the shifting of some 
history to “social studies” in the curriculum, 
and (2) an insufficient amount of history is 
taught in the schools. 

Dunbar? suggests two additional causes for 
the difficulty. Objectives and scope of history 
instruction vary from school to school, which is 
important because we have so many indepen- 
dent educational units, private, municipal, and 
state. He also points out that we are in a 
transition period in the matter of school cur- 
ricula. Colleges have dominated the content of 
high-school instruction, and lower schools are 
now beginning to take greater responsibility for 
their own programs. 

In the various states of Australia the problem 
of control of curriculum offerings is simplified 
by the fact that there is state rather than local 
control, and the director of edueation and his 
staff utilize teachers and educational experts to 
develop materials which teachers use in all 
schools. Loeal control is naturally absent. The 
amount of state control in the United States 
varies from state to state. In order to insure 
certain basie experiences and the realization of 
well-defined goals, some measure of state con- 
trol seems desirable. Some allowance must also 
be made for an intelligent try-out of other mate- 
rials and methods if progress is to be made. 

The writer wishes to suggest other possible 
causes for defects in our program of history 
teaching: 

(1) Children and adults forget what they learned 
unless there are frequent and recent reviews. 


2 Willis F. Dunbar, SCHOOL AND Society, 58: 
265-268, October 2, 1943. 
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(2) Faets taught in isolation are not remem- 
bered as well as when taught in meaningful asso- 
ciations. 

(3) Teachers may not all be sufficiently intelli- 
gent nor well enough trained to understand the 
child and how he learns. This last cause may be 
the result of low salaries paid teachers over a period 
of time, which influenced many of the more capable 
to leave the profession for more lucrative employ- 
ment. Low salaries also offer no inducement to 
persons of the best qualifications to enter the pro 


fession. 


We have many able teachers still at work in 
the profession, but the fact must be faced that 
average salaries of stenographers and labor 
groups exceed those of the average teacher. 
Under these conditions it is impossible long to 
retain the best teachers, and the selection of the 
best is not possible unless salaries are high 
enough to induce more to want to teach than we 
are willing to accept. In Australia, teachers’ 
salaries are fixed by a Public Award Committee 
at approximately twice those of the average 
clerk or laborer on the assumption that the 
teaching profession must be improved by choos- 
ing the best candidates for training. 

Schools may be divided into three groups on 
the basis of educational practices: (1) those 
following the traditional practice of drilling 
children on isolated facts, let us say of history, 
some of which it may be essential to know; (2) 
those following reforms for the sake of reform 
on the assumption that anything old must be 
wrong; and (3) those making constructive 
changes in edueational practices only where 
definite weaknesses are revealed and the pro- 
posed change gives promise of more effective 
results. Many schools are of the traditional 
type because it is easier to operate that way, 
and teachers of such schools fail to see that 
desirable permanent results are not being se- 
eured. Some schools, just how many is diffi- 
cult to say, are of the reform type and all too 
few are of the construetive type. To be con- 
structive requires constant evaluation of re- 
sults, understanding of causes of failure, the 
ability to find suitable remedies, and the will- 
ingness to change for the better. 

We may need be little concerned about that 
“tragedy” of 1924, when certain educators sub- 
stituted “social studies” for a part of the courses 
in American history. The name of a course 
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means little. What the objectives are, what the 
course contains, and what kind of teacher 
handles it are fully as important. Teaching the 
facts of history in relation to major economic 
and social changes may be the best method in 
the hands of a skillful teacher. It is possible 
that the fault lies in the teacher and not in the 
course. Methods used betore 1924 were not too 
fruitful of results in getting children to remem- 
ber history. 

Teaching of mvre courses in history by poor 
teachers with poor methods can never be a sub- 
stitute for instruction by an inspiring teacher 
who is intelligent and has a good teaching per- 
sonality and who is imbued with American 
ideals. 

We hold no brief for the Rugg textbooks to 
which Mr. Shumaker referred. But textbooks, 
good or bad, and buildings, good or bad, do not 
make the sehool—they are only tools. The 
choice of materials and the way in which even 
poor material is treated, critically or otherwise, 
will determine what the child learns from his 
experience. Only the best teacher can make a 
wise choice of material and inspire the pupil 
to think independently and love freedom while 
living co-operatively with others—conditions so 
essential to effective working of a democracy. 

Many of us at overseas posts of duty noted 
with regret the failure to secure passage of 
Federal-aid Bill S627, which was designed to 
inerease teachers’ salaries and thereby to help 
retard the exodus of the more able from the 
profession. The American Legion, long a friend 
of edueation, and other organizations concerned 
with future national welfare can render a great 
service to the men overseas by lending support 
to those phases of American life which build for 
the future. 

Yes, “the fighting men are coming back some 
day” and hope to find a well-organized educa- 
tional system which has not been neglected by 
draining off the very life of the American public 
school. The school is the cornerstone of any 
democratie society which stands for freedom of 
speech, freedom of religion, freedom from want, 
and freedom from fear. The American fighting 
men will need to use those schools for themselves 
and their children. We must not shrink in our 
investment in the future—a future where the 
world view of human relations will call for much 
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more in our teachers than ability to get chil 
dren to master the records of past achievements, 
commendable as that may be. Only the most in 
telligent and best trained individuals with a zeal 
for making democracy operate effectively in 
human life can approch the demands for teach 
ers in such a world. CLIFFORD P. ARCHER 
MaJor, APO 501, Ha., USASOS, 
SPECIAL SERVICE DIVISION 


TOWARD FEDERAL CONTROL OF 
EDUCATION 

Tue need of the publie schools for financial 
assistance from the Federal government has 
projected into sharp focus the issue of Federal 
control. A major portion of the organized 
education profession has taken a stand against 
greater Federal administrative influence on the 
ground that state and local control of edueation 
is an ingrained American principle. 

One of the factors in the recommitment of the 
Federal-aid bill, S-637, was the lack of all-out, 
united support of the bill by educators. This 
support feiled of unanimity for the reason that 
a number of members of the profession labored 
under tae fear that Federal support represented 
the nose of the camel of “Federal control” get- 
ting under the tent of public education. The 
National Education Association was sufficiently 
aware of the problem to publish an article in 
favor of S-637 in which it warned that the way 
to defeat Federal control did not lie through 
fighting Federal financial support.? 

The issue is a live one, and it cannot be sepa- 
‘ated from basic political issues. A question 
worth raising is: Does “bigness” in government 
and the growing power of Federal influences 
mean a defeat for democratie principles? 
There is a transcending question: What are the 
facts of political and social trends? 

There is a plain answer to the second of these 
questions. It is that the power and influence of 
our central government have been growing at an 
amazing pace. It would seem that, in an indus- 
trialized society, this trend is inevitable. No 
more striking example of this fact exists than 
the fact that Herbert Hoover, the spokesman of 
laissez-faire government and the economics of 
rugged individualism, was forced as President 
to introduce a measure of Federal control over 


1 Edgar L. Morphet, The Journal of the National 
Education Association, 32: 189-90, October, 1943. 
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relief and other agencies. It may in truth be 
said that Franklin Roosevelt has been respon- 
sible for the expansion of the Federal principle 
in government; but the fact is that all the demo- 
cratic nations have been following the course 
of that developing principle, thus indicating 
that the trend is not dictated alone by personal 
factors. 

The movement toward greater control of our 
institutional life by the central government is, 
today, an established fact which educators who 
have at heart the welfare of the schools can no 
longer afford to ignore. Further, it is ridiculous 
to assume that organized edueation, as one of 
our main institutions, can escape the trend of 
the times. And why fear this trend? 

In history, it is possible to discern certain 
social currents. It has been shown that if these 
currents run with the main stream of Democ- 
racy, it is socially correct to identify one’s self 
with the currents. The basic question thus be- 
comes: Does the growing power of the Federal 
government mean the defeat of the democratic 
way of life? 

Many eduecators—if their attitude on Federal 
control may be taken as a criterion—would seem 
to answer the above question in the affirmative. 
But an affirmative answer does not necessarily 
hold water. A likely explanation of the attitude 
of educators toward this question is that educa- 
tors are (or imagine themselves to be) related 
economically to the great bulk of middle-class 
professional people. The middle class is not 
prone to advocate social change. In fact, it has 
a tendency to oppose social change at the time 
of its origin, and to aecept it only after a new 
theory has become intrenched in established 
practice. 

A case in point is the attitude of educators, 
educational administrators in particular, toward 
the Works Progress Administration, which was 
brought into being in the early days of the New 
Deal. Today, in the light of the many excellent 
school buildings which dot our landscape in tes- 
timony to the benefits bestowed by the Federal 
government upon our school system, very few 
educators would point to the WPA as having 
cast a curse upon democracy. But the story was 
previously of a different nature. 

There is an analogy to be found in the present 
issue of Federal control, for truthfully it may 
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be said that, in legal form, the nose of the came] 
is already under the tent. According to a pub- 
lication of the NEA, recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court have tended to question the tra- 
ditional concepts with the suggestion that, in 
so far as education affects the general welfare, 
the Federal government can exercise a variety 
of direct and indirect controls.” 

Further, in its plan of education at the col- 
legiate level, the President’s Committee on Post- 
War Educational Opportunities has said in its 
official transcript sent by the President to Con- 
gress: 

The Federal Government should undertake to 
gather information regarding the desires for 
further education of ex-service personnel, to pro- 
vide and disburse funds, to set general policies to 
assure uniformity of procedure, to develop neces- 
sary interstate relationships... . 

The States should be given responsibility within 
their borders for making up lists of approved in- 
stitutions on the basis of policies established by the 
Federal Government. .. .3 


Edueators well know that the situation con- 
fronting the small colleges is an acute one. The 
Federal government is keeping open a number 
of these colleges. In the interests of the major- 
ity, has the government no right to demand that 
the taxpayers’ money shall be used—now and 
in the future—in such a fashion as to meet the 
educational standards which the government has 
set? 

The principle that has been outlined might 
well be applied to education at the common- 
school level. It is no secret that, educationally 
speaking, some states are far ahead of others. 
And this fact cannot be adequately explained 
on the grounds of economic exigencies or finan- 
cial resources. It simply is impossible to ignore 
the social and political factors that complicate 
the situation. 

To raise educational standards as they should 
be raised means a measure of Federal control. 

2 John Dale Russell, ‘‘ America’s Schools,’’ Unit 
No. 16 in Problems in American Life, a publication 
of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals and the National Council for The Social 


Studies, departments of the National Education 
Association, page 13. 

3 Message from the President, transmitting the 
‘“Preliminary Report of the Armed Forces Com- 
mittee on Post-War Educational Opportunities for 
Service Personnel,’’ House of Representatives, 
Document No, 344, p. 12. 
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Nor need this mean a stereotyped curriculum 
for the schools. It certainly does imply for the 
Federal government, however, a degree of power 
in insisting that certain over-all essentials, which 
make for high educational standards, shall be 
met. 

The test of a democratic government lies not 
in its size. A government is a dictatorship or 
a democracy depending upon who exercises the 
ultimate control of it. Winston Churchill’s com- 
ments in favor of the British system to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, in the United States of 
America we have regular elections, war or no 
war. The people of this nation have the final 
say-so in their government, and they will con- 
tinue to exercise their sovereign power. 

In the light of this and other facts previously 
suggested, a rational approach of educators 
toward Federal control of education does not 
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consist of taking a stand in active opposition to 
it. Rather, it would be more logical and more 
practical for leaders in the profession to iden- 
tify themselves with the movement that is devel- 
oping in the direction of the right of the Fed- 
eral government to exercise an influence on 
education. After they have taken such a stand, 
it would be not only correct but advisable for 
professional leaders actively to insist that what- 
ever measure of Federal control over education 
is introduced, this control shall be placed in the 
hands of trained and respected educators who 
have fully demonstrated that they understand 
the profound significance for our nation of the 
phrase: “Education for Democracy, and Demoe- 
racy in Education.” 
WituiaM H. FisHer 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL STUDIES, 
KIRKLAND (WASH.) HIGH SCHOOL 


Correspondence... 





A NOTE ON THE ISSUE BETWEEN 
“PROGRESSIVES” AND “ESSEN- 
TIALISTS” 


A. GorpON MELVIN, in his criticism of the 
erities of progressive education (SCHOOL AND 
Society, December 11, 1943), deserves a pat on 
the back. There are progressives and progres- 
sives and there are essentialists and essentialists. 
The issue is not between rigid formalism and 
uncontrolled spontaneity in education, but be- 
tween vitalized, meaningful procedure in the 
classroom on the one hand and one or the other 
of these extreme positions on the other hand. 
So stated, there really is no issue, for few, if 
any, reflective students of teaching identify 
themselves with either extreme, albeit some 
teachers and some school systems under extreme 
leadership go too far to the right or to the left, 
and many teachers, and some, perhaps many, 
school systems, are too easy in their demands 
upon their pupils. 

With extremists the world has apparently 
always had to contend, not only in education, 
but in every other aspect of life as well, and 
there is little to indicate that this is ever going 
to stop. It could stop only if all persons were 
well balanced both in native temperament and 


in acquired eulture, and as yet no such prospect 
is in sight. 

In a changing world it may be doubted that 
it would be desirable to eliminate sincere ex- 
tremists. They constitute the essence of social 
experimentation. The idea that extremes either 
to the right or to the left have been proved 
untenable is never fully realized. History may 
repeat itself but never on the same level. What 
inay have been proved unworkable today may 
be workable tomorrow when some of the other 
factors have changed. 

When the writer wrote his “Teaching Proce- 
dures” he thought that he had ineluded, in a 
positive manner, all the basic principles of pro- 
gressive classroom teaching and that he had 
shown that these principles are entirely com- 
patible with a thoroughgoing and systematic 
mastery of essential subject matter, but he also 
doubted that either the socalled “Progressives” 
or the “Essentialists” would step forward and 
recognize or acknowledge that fact. To have 
done so would have been to leave behind a 
prolifie source of professional amusement. Yet, 
are we not about ready for more profitable 
issues ? 

Education is still given too much to fads and 
styles. In academic and professional fields, fads 
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and styles appear to be an inverse index of the 
attainment of a demonstrable scientifie footing. 
W. C. RUEDIGER 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF EDUCATION, 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


THE POT CALLS THE KETTLE BLACK 

Ou dear, dear, what can the matter be that 
the pot should be so wroth with the kettle? 
When Bagley recently chided the Progressives 
for an opportunisin which could 
them to ideological hari-kiri, Professor Melvin 
could see in it only “The Will to Misunder- 
For to Pro- 
fessor Melvin, and to many other Progressives, 


sasily lead 


stand ‘Progressive’ Edueation.” 


it has always been erystal-clear that any op- 
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position to the “new” educational gospel is due 
to the insidious machinations of those bent on 
reducing taxes. This “truth” is naturally in the 
nature of a private revelation and therefore re- 
quires nothing so immaterial as supporting evi- 
dence. 

Long, long ago the tale was told of a certain 
King Canute who commanded the tide to stand 
still. The king, being possessed of wisdom, was 
not surprised that it did not obey him. Pro- 
fessor Melvin, however, is shocked to find that 
his feet are getting wet. 

Karu C. Pratr 

CENTRAL MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF 

EDUCATION, 
MT. PLEASANT 





MARK VAN DOREN ON LIBERAL 
EDUCATION 
Liberal Education. By Mark Van Doren. 
xi+186 pp. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, Ine., 1943. $2.50. 





THERE were clear signs even before the war 
that a crisis had been reached in American edu- 
eation. It seemed to lack aim, purpose, and 
drive, and without these it was inevitable that 
chaos should reign in everything that concerns 
the curriculum. The war has aggravated the 
crisis and directed attention to the need of re- 
defining the aims and practices of education. 
As a solution of all the problems of education 
Mr. Van Doren offers his coneept of a “Liberal 
“T have taken 
as high a tone as I eould, in the conviction that 


Edueation” in whieh he states: 


the mainspring of education is always somehow 
moral. But if I have been ideal, I hope I have 
not been vague. I have considered my aim to 
be the practical one of stating what it is that 
education desires, and what in consequence its 


All of which is very dis- 


” 


direction should be. 
arming and prepares the reader for the sin- 
eerity with which the book is written. The au- 
thor’s sincerity is not enough, however, to carry 
conviction. 

Many who have followed the gyrations of 
American education in the recent past will agree 
with Van Doren that “the liberal edueation to 
be saved, war or no war, is a substance of which 


we have had the shadow.” They will agree only 
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in part with the statement which follows imme- 
diately: “This almost means that it must be 
created, or at any rate revived from an older 
time when it was real. Revival would mean the 
rediscovery of the arts and the knowledge nec- 
The task in any 
age is to create and adapt the concept of liberal 


essary to its life at any time.” 


education to the needs of its own time and place. 
The history of edueation, if it has any contribu- 
tion to make, points to the failure of attempts 
to revive the past and the gradual decline of 
theories and practices which have outlived their 
usefulness. This history Mr. Van Doren has 
chosen to ignore in his anxiety to prove the per- 
manence of the aim of education which he 
espouses. 

Mr. Van Doren eschews the task of creating 
a liberal education and prefers to revive it 
“from an older time when it was real.” Hence 
his conclusion that 


the medium of liberal education is that por- 
tion of the past which is present. It consists of the 
liberal arts, literary and mathematical, because they 
control thinking whenever thinking is done; and 
equally it consists of the great works in which mean- 
ing has been given to the ideal statement that 
human life is an art. 

If this is true, the curriculum for any college may 
be simply described. The four years of every stu- 
dent will be devoted to two principal and simul- 
taneous activities: learning the arts of investiga- 
tion, discovery, criticism, and communication, and 
achieving at first hand an acquaintance with the 
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original books, the unkillable classics, in which these 
miracles have happened. 


Liberal edueation is thus to be found in a ecom- 
bination of the seven liberal arts—the trivium 
and quadrivium, the one literary and the other 
mathematieal, and both developing the arts of 
investigation, discovery, criticism, and communi- 
eation—and the study of the unkillable classies. 
The study of the great books will serve two pur- 
poses—they will transmit the wisdom of the ages 
and provide the apparatus for the training of 
memory, manipulation, ecaleulation, and meas- 
urement and dexterity of both mind and hand. 
The central task is “to produce a world whose 
citizens know the same things and the indispen- 
sable things.” This is certainly a high tone, a 
tone sounded by Comenius—the only “peda- 
gogue” as such admitted into Mr. Van Doren’s 
Valhalla. But Comenius, while he advoeated the 
teaching of omnia omnibus omnino, was casting 
about for the right methods without thinking of 
a return to the seven liberal arts, and for a syn- 
thesis of that knowledge which would be acces- 
sible to all. Since then it has been discovered 
frequently by using some of the liberal arts— 
measuring, comparing, and e¢aleulating—that 
nature is cussed and, disregarding the desir- 
ability of teaching the same things to everybody, 
distributes the gifts of intelligence with a nig- 
gardly and uneven hand. But Mr. Van Doren’s 
gesture is generous and, of course, democratie. 

Mr. Van Doren’s book raises a number of in- 
teresting questions. How did the Greeks de- 
velop ‘that “literature which is the heart of what 
we need to know” without the benefit either of 
antecedent classics or the seven liberal arts? 
For, according to Mr. Van Doren, the appear- 
ance of a classic “does not happen without fore- 
bears, and it is a nice question how a generation 
uneonscious of the classics would recognize a 
new one.” If the seven liberal arts are the lib- 
erating arts, why did they produce the type of 
mind and outlook exeoriated by all the early 
humanists whose writings are included in the St. 
John’s College list, which receives Mr. Van 
Doren’s blessing? May not the whole scheme 
proposed by Mr. Van Doren turn out to be as 
mechanical as the quantitative system which he 
seeks to displace? And, finally, how many of 
the unkillable classics must a student read in 
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order to acquire a mastery of the liberating 
arts? After all, the desirable educational aims 
that Mr. Van Doren espouses were the aims 
sought in French secondary edueation. To the 
best of my knowledge French edueational theo- 
rists have never pinned their faith on the triv- 
ium and quadrivium or redefined them in order 
to bring them within the sphere of their own 
ideas. They have always gone to the heart of 
the thing ealled education and stated the aim 
simply as the eultivation of bien dire and bien 
écrire as evidences of clear thinking to be pro- 
duced not by reading one hundred best books 
but by careful training in reading any one book. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Van Doren selected 
from the educational classics, including the work 
of Comenius, only what happend to suit his ease. 
He would have found much wisdom there as a 
guide for the present. He will find this wisdom 
summarized in the following sentence from Pro 
fessor A. N. Whitehead’s “Aims of Education”: 
“Any serious fundamental change in the intel- 
lectual outlook of human society must neces- 
sarily be followed by an educational revolu- 
tion.” 

In any educational revolution Mr. Van Dor- 
en’s views on liberal education eannot be ig- 
nored by those who continue to believe that the 
wisdom of the past has meaning for the present, 
but in the middle of the twentieth century the 
task is not to revive the past but to create a 
liberal education more consistent with “the seri- 
ous fundamental change in the intelleetual out- 
look of human society.” There are, in fact, 
many good principles to be found even in edu- 
‘ational classies and the principle stated by 
Whitehead is but a modernization of one most 
frequently appearing in the educational writ- 
ings that helped to put a quietus on the seven 
liberal arts. 

I. L. KANDEL 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


A USEFUL BOOK ON REMEDIAL 
READING IN COLLEGES 
Remedial Reading—Diagnosis and Correction of 

Reading Difficulties at the College Level. By 
Frances O. TriaGs. viii+219 pp. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1943. 

$2.50. 
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SURPRISE is sometimes expressed that some 
colleges, particularly those for men, continue 
their prewar efforts to improve reading skills. 
Actually since time is more at a premium, the 
need of efficient reading is even more urgent. 
On the other hand, where wartime conditions 
have made necessary the curtailment or post- 
ponement of provision for reading improvement, 
consideration of the problem continues, for it is 
realized that such provision after the war will 
be an invaluable element in the program re- 
quired to meet the needs of students who have 
been out of school. Both those faced with doing 
something in the present situation and those 
planning for more effective postwar programs 
will find “Remedial Reading” an exceedingly 
helpful volume. 

Although the book is written primarily for 
persons training to become remedial workers or 
who are responsible for existing programs, col- 
lege officers and subject-matter teachers inter- 
ested in knowing more about the problems and 
possibilities for reading improvement will find 
many sections pertinent for them. The author 
speaks from a wealth of firsthand knowledge, 
having been a remedial-reading specialist and 
personnel officer in a variety of institutions, 
The book especially reflects 
the findings and experience gained in the organ- 


large and small. 
tn) 


ization and operation of a reading clinic at the 
University of Minnesota. 

A preliminary chapter gives the verified evi- 
dence regarding the extent of inefficient read- 
ing among college students and traces the slow 
growth of remedial services. Chapter 2 pro- 
vides information about general problems in 
setting up work and about the types of pro- 
grams now found, such as, an extracurricular 
one, a reading unit in some other course, an 
independent reading course and the reading 
clinic. The nature of each of these is briefly 
indieated together with its advantages and weak- 
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nesses. Detailed procedures and records em- 
ployed in the Minnesota clinie are used to illus- 
trate the possibility of combining individualized 
treatment with modified group methods, thus 
reaching a considerable number of students. 

The next two chapters deal with problems and 
techniques in diagnosing reading difficulty. In 
this connection it should be mentioned that a 
75-page appendix contains excellent descriptions 
and analyses of most of the published and many 
of the unpublished reading tests existent. A 
study of these pages could not but help lead to 
a wiser appraisal of reading skills and a better 
understanding of the factors in their develop- 
ment. The reviewer found especially interesting 
the suggestions for diagnosis through informal 
silent and oral reading, the comments upon the 
interpretation of test data, the explanation of 
what can be learned from ease histories, and the 
actual eases described. 

Remedial techniques and materials for a be- 
ginning program are described in the two final 
chapters. Here are found both general prin- 
ciples and specific suggestions with additional 
sources for the mechanics of reading, vocabulary 
building, rate and comprehension improvement, 
and the development of critical reading. A 
dozen pages explain the possible use a college 
with no funds for a reading specialist might 
make of the author’s manual of reading exer- 
eises, “Improve Your Reading.” Ten actual il- 
lustrative exercises utilized in the correction of 
that most stubborn defect, faulty word reeog- 
nition, and six for vocabulary building, are ap- 
pended. 

This is a practical little book and one wishes 
it had been twice the length so that the author 
might have had full opportunity to draw upon 
her extensive fund of counsel and materials. 


Rosert M. Bear 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, 
HANovVER, N. H. 





RELIABILITY AND CONTINUITY OF 
THE THORNDIKE INTELLIGENCE 
EXAMINATIONS 

THE Thorndike Intelligence Examinations for 
High School Graduates have been available con- 


tinuously since 1919. These aptitude examina- 
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tions have been produced in series 1919-1924, 
1925-1930, 1931-1935, 1936-1940, and are now 
available as series 1941-1945. The Thorndike 
examinations, thus, have been available for the 
appraisal of the college aptitude of high-school 
graduates for more than a quarter of a century. 
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Each issue of the examination has been equated 
to every preceding issue, so that the scores on 
the examination have maintained the equivalence 
of interpretation over a quarter of a century. 

As part of the equating program, five issues 
of the Thorndike Intelligence Examination were 
given to 115 identical individuals on a WPA 
project during the years, 1934-1935. Of course, 
each issue is tried out experimentally on appli- 
eants for college admission at Columbia College 
as well. The data from the 115 WPA subjects, 
however, give some indication of the reliability 
of the total examination, and of each part of 
the examination. 

The 1941-1945 issue of the examination is 
made up in three parts, each with distinctive 


TABLE I 


THE INTERCORRELATIONS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 

FoR FIVE FoRMS OF Par? I, THORNDIKE INTELLI- 
GENCE EXAMINATION FOR HIGH SCHOOL GrRap- 
UATES: 115 IDENTICAL SUBJECTS ON A WPA 











PROJECT 
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< oa) Ss g a 

a .¥ rv Ay, Ay £ 
Part I AA .90 87 87 87 89.57 
Part I BB 91 .89 .90 96.70 
Part I CC .90 91 100.02 
Part I EE .92 92.71 
Part I FF 95.51 





letters indicating the form. Part I is made up 
of six tests dealing with school information, 
mathematics, problem-solving, number comple- 
tion, and the completion of equations, given 
with a time limit of 50 minutes; Parts II and 
III are reading tests involving inferences beyond 
the passage, timed respectively for 50 and 60 
minutes. 

In the try-out examination the issues that 
were used were Part I AA, Part II AA, and 
Part III R; Part I BB, Part II BB, and Part 
III W; Part I CC, Part II CC, and Part III 
Y; Part I EE, Part II EE, and Part III DD; 
and Part I FF, Part II FF, and Part III V. 
The examinations were administered in the order 
AA, AA, R; BB, BB, W; CC, CC, Y; EE, EE, 
DD; and FF, FF, V. In addition, each subject 
was given five equivalent forms of the I. E. R. 
Intelligence Seale CAVD.':? 

1E, L. Thorndike et al. ‘‘The Measurement of 


Intelligence.’’ New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926. 
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The standard deviations and intercorrelations 
for the Part I examinations are given in Table 
I; the corresponding statisties for Part II are 
given in Table II; and the corresponding statis- 
ties for Part III are given in Table III. The 
average intereorrelation for Part I tests is .896; 
for Part II tests, .821 and for Part IIT tests, 
824. Since Part I, Part II, and Part III are 
summed with appropriate weights, the estimated 
reliability of the total test is, of course, the pri- 
mary statistic. The standard deviations, inter- 
correlations among the total examination scores, 
and the average of the five forms of the CAVD 
are given in Table IV. 


TABLE II 


THE INTERCORRELATIONS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 

FoR FIVE ForMS oF Part II, THORNDIKE INTELLI- 
GENCE EXAMINATION FOR HIGH SCHOOL GRAD- 
UATES: 115 IDENTICAL SUBJECTS ON A WPA 





PROJECT 

< 69 C | ty 

< a) Ss i a 

E £ € € F 
Part II AA 85 7 85 81 19.46 
Part II BB .80 81 78 17.23 
Part II CC 85 81 18.55 
Part II EE 84 19.76 
Part II FF 19.05 





The average intereorrelation among the five 
forms of the Thorndike Intelligence Examina- 
tion for High School Graduates is .924. The 
average intereorrelation among five forms of the 
CAVD is .902. So it is reasonable to infer 
that the reliability of the CAVD scores is .978. 
The best estimate of the reliability of each issue 
of the Thorndike Intelligence Examination is 
924. 

The average intercorrelation between the aver- 
age of five forms of the CAVD and any of the 
five issues of the Thorndike Intelligence Exami- 
nation is .894. Applying the formula for eor- 
rection for attenuation, the correlation between 
CAVD and the Thorndike Intelligence Examina- 
tion is estimated at .952. Since the CAVD is a 
pure power test of academic intelligence and the 
Thorndike examination is a speed test of power, 
the correlation of .952 suggests that the two 
measures of academic aptitude have a large de- 
gree of community. 





2Edward L. Thorndike, Ella Woodyard, and 
Irving Lorge. SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 42 pp. 271-72, 
August 24, 1935. 
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On the basis of the try-outs of the various 
parts of the Thorndike Examination with the 
WPA sample and with samples of applicants 
for admission to Columbia College, the 1941-45 


TABLE III 


THE INTERCORRELATIONS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
FoR Five ForMS oF Part III, THORNDIKE INTEL- 
LIGENCE EXAMINATION FOR HIGH SCHOOL GRAD- 
UATES: 115 IDENTICAL SUBJECTS ON A WPA 
PROJECT 


| 
| 
| 
| 


> 
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Part III I 
Part III W 
| Part III Y 
| 
Part III DD | 
Part III V 


L 
Part III R 87 82 79 .82 25.87 
Part III W 3 .79 25.57 
Part III 85 84 24.43 
Part III DD .82 21.16 
Part III 26.17 


series were equated not only to each other, but 
also to series 1919-24, 1925-30, 1931-35, and 
1936-40. The series for 1941-45 are AA, AA, 
Y; BB, BB, R; CC, CC, S; DD, DD, T; EE, 
KE, V; and FF, FF, Q. This gives six issues 
to be used in series 1941-45. For applicants to 
grade A colleges, the median transmuted seore 
expected for each of these forms is 77.1, 76.9, 
77.1, 77.4, 77.9, and 77.4 respectively for each 


issue in the order enumerated above. 


TABLE IV 


THE INTERCORRELATIONS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
FOR THE FIVE FORMS OF THE THORNDIKE INTELLI- 
GENCE EXAMINATION FOR HIGH SCHOOL GRAD- 
UATES AND FOR THE AVERAGE OF FIVE FORMS 
OF THE I. E. R. INTELLIGENCE SCALE 
CAVD: 115 IDENTICAL SUBJECTS 














ON A WPA PROJECT 

-" - = re 

= = ~ al > 

a“ as t coe a _ 

< = > Zi ag ba 

et gt ae a 

= 2) oD fr, = a 
AA, AA, R 95 .92 92 .90 87 252.81 
BB, BB, W .93 92 90 89 251.09 
c, Oi = 94 93 91 254.83 
KK, EE, DD 93 91 241.52 
FF, FF, \ 88 258.43 
Av. CAVD 17.87 





Applying the appropriate corrections to each 
part seore for the total test as administered to 
the WPA subjects, the transmuted scores for 
each subject were computed for each issue. In 
Table V is given the median, upper quartile, 
lower quartile, and Q for each issue. The data 
suggest that there is practically no practice 
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TABLE V 


THE Upper QUARTILE, MEDIAN, LOWER QUARTILE, AND 
SEMI-INTERQUARTILE RANGE OF THE TRANSMUTED 
SCORES FOR EACH Try-OUT TOTAL TEST OF 
THE THORNDIKE INTELLIGENCE EXAMI- 
NATION: 115 IDENTICAL SUBJECTS 
ON A WPA PROJECT 











a > zi 

= — - = - 

< a] rs Q ES 

< a s a fs 

oe ol - ra — 

- = © A fs 
U. Q 78 79 78 81 83 
Mdn 58 58 60 63 66 
L. Q 438 41 39 46 44 
Q. 174 19 194 173 194 





effect for the first three issues. Only after the 
administration of three total tests is there an 
apparent practice effect. 

Another approach to the reliability of a total 
In the Thorndike Intelli- 
gence Examination, 1941—45 series, the weights 
for Parts I, II, and III are respectively 1, 4, 
and 4. Using these weights the correlation be- 
tween AA, AA, R and BB, BB, W was .9478. 
To check on this correlation, the canonical cor- 
relation® between the tests AA, AA and R, and 
BB, BB and W was computed. The canonical 
correlation may be explained as the maximum 
correlation between the set of tests AA, AA, 
and R and the set BB, BB, and W if the best 
linear weights for each subtest in a set were 
In the case of the two 
issues, the canonical correlation was found to be 
.9503. It may be inferred that the current 
weights of 1, 4, and 4 will be satisfactory for 
most purposes. 

In summary, then, it may be stated that the 
Thorndike Intelligence Examination maintains 
the continuity of its norms over a period of 
more than 25 years, that the average reliability 
of any issue is at least .92, that it is an excellent 
measure of power academic intelligence, and 
that enough new material is now in process of 
standardization and equating to maintain the 
series to the year 1950 at least. 

In light of the continuity of the transmuted 
seores, and the validity of the examination, it 
may be reiterated that individuals scoring under 
60, who are 17 years old or older, are as a rule 
unsuitable material for college education. If 
under 17, they may be advised to study or work 


test may be made. 


computed statistically. 


3 Harold Hotelling, Biometrika, 38, Parts III and 
IV, pp. 321-377, December, 1936. 
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for a year and then submit to a second examina- 
tion. Individuals scoring from 60-69 have, 
probably, enough intellect to attain a college 
degree, if they are specially earnest and indus- 
trious. Their admission to college may be deter- 
mined by considerations of general or special 
policy. Individuals scoring 70 or over possess 
intellect such as is adequate for college work 
and may be admitted with no risk of detriment 
to prewar standards. Individuals scoring 85 or 


Research... 
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over may be safely admitted regardless of even 
gross deficiencies in their preparation. As such, 
then, the Thorndike Intelligence Examination 
for High School Graduates may be used to ap- 
praise the college aptitude of the men and 
women returning from the various armed ser- 
vices to resume or begin college. 
IrvinG D. LorGe 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





ANTICIPATING CASES OF JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


THERE is more than one way of losing the 
peace. That politicians can lose the peace after 
our soldiers and our production army have won 
the war is generally admitted. But too often it 
is forgotten that our own children ean lose the 
peace for which we long so ardently. 

So intent are Americans on battle and produe- 
tion efforts that there is grave danger of forget- 
ting a problem that comes closer to every Ameri- 
can home. Juvenile delinquency is increasing so 
rapidly that the end of the foreign war may be 
the beginning of a tragie and heartbreaking 
domestic defeat. The war to prevent juvenile 
delinquency may not be postponed. Children 
keep right on growing, learning habits, and de- 
veloping personalities, war or no war. Our 
treasured social heritage may be undermined by 
our own children. 

We have built up an army of professional 
social workers, a system of children’s courts, 
and a staff of volunteer workers to whom we 
intrust the problems of children who go astray. 
All these professional workers, however, deal 
with a child only after he already is in trouble. 
By that time his habits are formed, and the task 
of rehabilitation often is hopeless. What can be 
done, when parents fail to provide wholesome 
home life for a child, to save him from the long, 
bitter road that leads to crime and misery? Is 
it possible to select from among the children in 
our schools those who are in peril, before the 
law steps in to deal with them as known offend- 
ers? 

With this hope in mind, a recent study’ has 


1 Ludden, Wallace. ‘‘The Prediction of Delin- 


sought to diseover means of narrowing the circle 
of suspected pre-delinquents to a group of chil- 
dren upon whom social workers and teachers 
could concentrate their efforts. Many millions 
of American children obviously are not likely to 
become delinquent. Others are in real danger, 
apart from those for whom it may already be 
too late. The study here reported sought, with 
a measure of success, to find a ready means of 
picking out those children most in need of spe- 
cial attention. It now becomes possible to select, 
on the basis of records on file in most American 
schools, those children who ean be salvaged. 
No special tests or case-study techniques are 
involved; the method is based on the wise use 
of existing records and no child need be inter- 
viewed or stigmatized before his fellows as a 
possible delinquent. 

In order to make this study objective, words 
in common use had to be defined carefully. 
What is a “delinquent”? What is a “pre- 
delinquent”? 

Opinions vary as to what constitutes delin 
queney. Many acts which violate the law are 
not diseovered—there are plenty of youngsters 
who “get away with it.” To make sure of get- 
ting the data in form which could be trusted, 
however, the term “delinquent” is used simply 
to denote children known to have violated the 
law. “Delinquents,” therefore, are those juve- 
niles who have been acted upon officially. Of 
course, even among this group there may be 
youngsters whose behavior involved no serious 
offense; some one had to make the subjective 
judgment of whether the act committed was 
sufficiently serious to warrant official action. 





quency from School Reecords.’’ Doctor’s disserta- 
tion, Syracuse University, 1943. 
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But, at least, every child who has been subjected 
to police or other official action as a delinquent 
is in real trouble. 

By selecting for study children already labeled 
“delinquent” it was possible to discover the 
extent to which all such youngsters were alike. 
If such resemblances turned out to be tangible, 
other children not yet in trouble with the law, 
but showing similar characteristics, might be 
selected for special handling as possible delin- 
The identifying features of such a 
group of possible delinquents should be such 
as to allow one to pick them out by study of 
school records. 

In general, three types of records are kept 
by public-school officials, and all these were 
available in the New York State cities where 
the study was made. All schools in New York 
State are required to keep a census record, a 


quents. 


scholastic-achievement record, and a record of 
the physical health of each child. A few schools 
have a fourth type of record—one that deals 
with the mental and emotional health of the 
child. The fourth type is extremely valuable, 
but where it is not available, it is necessary to be 
content with the other three types. The prob- 
lem, therefore, was to attempt to select probable 
delinquents from among all the children in a 
school, through use of the information actually 
at hand. 

It was felt desirable to make the study in a 
city large enough to produce 500 cases of delin- 
quency over a comparatively short time. The 
number of cases would then be large enough to 
make the data significant, and a period of two 
years should keep many extraneous factors con- 
stant. A longer period of time might have in- 
volved change of examining personnel or like 
incidents that would introduce unmeasurable 
factors. 

Such a city with a population of about 250,000 
was chosen. This school system had available a 
comparatively complete set of records. More 
than 500 delinquent eases were spread over a 
period extending from the spring of 1938 to the 
spring of 1940. At the same time a control 
group was readily available through the co- 
operation of the loeal school authorities. For 
various reasons it seems best to leave the city 
anonymous. This is not an unusual locality; 
there exist the usual manufacturing and merean- 
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tile establishments. The city also ineludes 
within its environs one of the country’s largest 
universities. It is also a railroad center, and 
commercial enterprises play an important part 
in the life of its people. A check of the nativity 
of its inhabitants with that of the urban popula- 
tion for the country as a whole showed that this 
city is not unusual among American cities. The 
census for 1930 shows the following compari- 
sons: 


City chosen U.S. urban 


Native-born of native 
parents 

Native-born of foreign- 
born and mixed par- 


48.7 percent 48.6 per cent 


entage eae Ee TAROet. 
Foreign-born white .... 16.7 * ‘* 15.6 ‘* ‘ 
Other races Ore ofS Sec" 66 





100.0 per cent 100.0 per cent 


Aside from the number of its inhabitants drawn 
from “other races” this population would seem 
to resemble American urban populations in gen- 
eral, especially in the northern part of our coun- 
try where the Negro population is not large. 

There were selected for study 345 delinquents 
for whom the records were quite complete. A 
control group of non-delinquents was assembled 
to compare with the data available in the records 
of the delinquents. Alphabetical lists of all 
seventh-, eighth-, and ninth-grade pupils were 
available in the office of education and every 
fifth boy and every 30th girl were chosen for 
the control group. They made a total of 641. 

Procedures. Check lists were made out for 
each pupil on the delinquent and control lists. 
The data for the delinquents were taken as of 
the term preceding their appearance in court 
and of the control group as of the time of the 
study. The data were summarized and per- 
centages computed. The significance of these 
differences was determined by the statistical de- 
vice of critical ratios. Throughout the study 
significance was not claimed for any data where 
the critical ratio was less than 3.0 unless related 
items showed a similar trend and in no instance 
was a critical ratio below 2.0 given any signifi- 
cant weight. Smaller critical ratios show that 
the data are inconclusive for the problem at 
hand. 

In order to summarize the results, a list of 
those elements of environment that accompany 
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delinquency is given in the following tabulation. 
The critical ratio is given (Table I) with each 
simply to indicate that little chance error is 


involved. 
TABLE I 


Facts ON RECORD, INDICATIVE OF POSSIBLE 














DELINQUENCY 
Critical 
ratio 
1. Living in a delinquency area ........ 9.10 
» Chronological overageness—any amount 8.88 
3. Living in a low-rent area—average 
under $20 ner Month .....cscessce 8.40 
4, Living in a broken home ........... 7.50 
5. Different homes lived in, if more than 
Ge an«scewe Se Re ee yay rare 6.76 
6. Poor school attendance—over five ab- 
SOMONE a5 lal ath (aww saicey Aiea dco. s). wee acer as Oia rae 6.43 
7. Terms repeated in school—over one .. 6.40 
8. School failures—more than one sub- 
PG aS cilia a eae aie vals Okie Oo er8 @ Le at eee « 6.19 


9. Terms with failing marks—two or more 5.61 


10. Intelligence below 90 in Otis test .... 4to6 
11. Low employment status of father .... 4.72 
12. Times tardy at school—any number .. 4.65 
13. Illegal absences from school—over five 4.32 
14. Intermediate position in sibling group . 2.10 





A similar tabulation (Table II) shows that 
certain facts indicate that a child is less likely 
to be delinquent. 


TABLE II 
FACTORS UNFAVORABLE TO DELINQUENCY 











Critical 
ratio 
1. Chronologically young for his grade—any 
RUE! Wagscuscnceescewevcccwee 7.02 
2. Intelligence above 100 on Otis test - 5 plus 
§. Youngest child in family «.....cccccces 2.80 
4. Mothers stay home as housewives ..... 2.10 





It will be noted that, in the tabulation of the 
elements of environment that often accompany 
delinquency, six are related to the home and 
eight are related to school environmtnt. Five 
of the six related to the home life of the child— 
namely, delinquency area, low-rent area, broken 
home, mobility of the home, low economic status 
of the father—may be regarded as the socio- 
economic aspects of the environment. 

The significant elements of the school environ- 
ment—namely, chronological overageness, terms 
repeated, subjects failed, number ofeterms with 
failing marks, low intelligence quotients, times 
absent, times illegally absent, and times tardy— 
are not mutually exclusive. Terms repeated, 
terms with failing marks, and number of sub- 
jects failed are different measures of the same 
thing, namely, school failures. Also days ab- 
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sent, days illegally absent, and times tardy are 
Pos- 


sibly chronological overageness is in part a re- 


but elements of poor school attendance. 


sult of the others. 

The picture of the conditions under which the 
delinquent lives is thus reduced to poor eco- 
nomie status (indicated by rent-area and em- 
ployment status) and poor social background 
(indicated by delinquency in the neighborhood, 
broken home, lack of stability of residence, and 
poor school adjustment as measured by over- 
ageness, school failures, and poor school attend- 
ance). <A child living under these conditions 
appears to be more likely to become delinquent 
than others not surrounded by such influences. 

Having ascertained those aspects of a child’s 
environment which most frequently coexist with 
delinquency, a method was sought to separate 
the pre-delinquents from the non-delinquents. 
The one finally devised consisted in grading each 
check sheet on the basis of the presence of any 
of the ten factors which seemed most predictive 
of delinquency. hese factors were: pupils 
averaged for their grade, pupils who lived in 
a delinquency area, a low-rent area, a broken 
home, or who have moved one or more times,.or 
pupils who have poor school attendance, failed 
subjects, or repeated grades—or those who have 
IQ’s below 90 or whose fathers have low employ- 
ment status. Each check sheet was scored by 
counting the number of marked factors. No at- 
For example, 
if a child was chronologically overage for his 
grade, lived in a broken home, and had failed 
more than one subject, his score would be three. 


tempt was made to weigh them. 


If but one of the factors was marked, his score 
would be one. A distribution of the resultant 
scores is given in Table III. 

Thus the scoring of the check sheets for the 
factors listed sort out approximately 26 per cent 
of all the pupils studied, and this 26 per cent in- 
cluded approximately 69 per cent of all the 
delinquents. 

As this work progressed it was observed that 
the smaller the number of factors used as a basis 
for scoring check sheets, the smaller the per- 
Since a per- 


= 


centage of delinquents became. 
centage below 68 seemed inadequate, the experi- 
ment was not pursued further. 

Of all the techniques used to select the delin- 
quents and exclude the non-delinquents in this 











~ 


study, the one most successful is the last. Each 
pupil was scored for the number of the 10 pos- 
sible delinquency factors recorded against him. 
Sixty-nine per cent of the delinquents scored 
three or more, while only 26 per cent of the non- 
delinquents had a score so high. If comparable 


TABLE III 
A COMPARISON OF NON-DELINQUENTS AND DELINQUENTS 


Non-delinquents Delinquents 
Score 
Per Per 
Total want Total cont 
10 
9 2 6 
8 7 2.0 
7 1 2 13 3.8 
6 iz 1.9 32 9.3 
5 23 3.6 45 13.0 
1 47 7.3 65 18.9 
3 83 12.9 73 21.1 
2 119 18.6 55 15.9 
1 185 28.8 32 9.3 
0 171 26.7 21 6.1 
641 100.0 345 100.0 
Median score ...... 1.80 3.88 
RBt GURPle «esac 2.60 
S$rd quartile ...... 3.07 
Score 3 or above .. 25.9 per 68.7 per 
cent cent 


results could be obtained in a study of a thou- 
sand pupils, it would mean that the 269 thus 
selected would contain nearly 70 per cent of the 
probable delinquents. While assurance cannot 
be given that like results would be obtained for 
any other study, the critical ratio of 14.2 gives 
high significance to the findings. 

It is obvious that no formula ean be devised 
that will segregate all those children who are 
likely to become delinquent. But it is obvious 
that a number of significant factors have been 
found. The techniques devised should enable a 
social worker in a school system, by use of 
school-record ecards, to select a group of children 
who would profit by special attention. This pre- 
supposes that effective techniques and _ tech- 
nicians are available. 

Before making the principal study, a prelimi- 
nary attempt was made in another city where 
slightly over 100 delinquents were found. The 
results were very similar. 

Conclusions. The primary interest of this 
study has been to discover a method of predict- 
ing juvenile delinquency. Of course, human 
behavior is modifiable and no prediction can 
be made in the sense in which the term is used 
in the exaet sciences. However, forecasting is 
feasible within certain limits. The information 
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derived from school records did show a definite 
though not exact relationship between delin- 
quency and certain sociological, economic, and 
educational facts. 

The most successful method discovered se- 
lected a group of about 25 per cent of the total 
school population. This 25 per cent included 
over two thirds of the delinquent children. If 
500 pupils were thus rated and the method con- 
tinued to hold good, about 125 of the pupils 
would be selected. These would include about 
two thirds of the probable delinquents or an 
estimated number of 25. If this same pro- 
cedure were followed over a period of four or 
five years at the sixth- or seventh-grade level, 
one could discover a hundred or so possible de- 
linquents. If it were possible to prevent a 
goodly proportion of these from actually becom- 
ing delinquent, the procedure would be worth 
while. 

There is also the possibility of combining this 
approach with other methods of prediction such 
as the use of personality-rating devices, and the 
results might be valuable. It is certainly worth 
a trial and it is hoped such an effort will be 
made. 

At the beginning of this study, delinquency 
was defined objectively in terms of cases acted 
upon by the authorities. It may be possible, al- 
though not amenable to statistical proof, that 
many of those selected among the possible de- 
linquents, would be delinquent to a lesser degree 
but not acted upon by the authorities and hence 
not actually recorded here as delinquent. If this 
were the case, the technique here devised would 
be of greater value, and greater significance 
could be attached to the conclusions. Stated 
briefly these are as follows: 

1. A contingency relationship was found between 
delinquency and certain data available on school 
records. 

2. The best method of prediction arrived at, 
though not as efficient as had been hoped, seemed 
to have real value. 

3. The method requires time and skill, yet not 
enough to make it impractical. 

4. The procedure might be of greater value if 
used in conjunction with other predictive techniques. 
Such an attempt is worthy of trial. 

WALLACE LUDDEN 


PRINCIPAL, 
Rome (N. Y.) Junior HigH ScHOOL 
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PEOPLE'S WORLD 


What do we want in the Postwar World? We 
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talk glibly of the Four Freedoms without know- 
ing what freedom is. Dr. Melvin writes in this 
new book, ‘Freedom is freedom of choice’— 
and then objectifies his meaning. To drive the 
common man social goals must be real enough to 
touch. Dr. Melvin states them so that they may 
be grasped even by school children. Those who 
can help to bring a People’s World into being by 
teaching the young need this book. It starts 


liscussion and helps clarify it. $1.50 


THINKING 
FOR EVERY MAN 


Not a mere self-help book, this is a fundamental, 
rious study of human thinking. Educators and 
teachers will find it has special meaning for them, 





though it was written for the general reader. 
Thinking is one of the leading trunk lines of hu- 
man behavior. It is the very structure of psy- 
chology and at the root of teaching. “The style 


is easy, the message is substantial. . . . A stimu- 
lating treatment. . . . Challenging and practi- 
cal.”—Educational Forum. $2.00 
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